FOUR HUNDRED YEARS SINCE LUTHER 
Martin Luther died February 18, 1546 
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Between Lights 


We were waiting at a stop light; my friend was driving. The 
light seemed to stay red longer than usual. I turned to my friend, 
after taking another look at the stop signal, and remarked rather 
impatiently, “These lights waste a lot of a man’s good time. If 
you were to add it up, over a period of 50 years, you would find 
you had lost enough time to write a book.” : 

My friend did not answer. Just then the light turned to green 
and we pulled off. Not being quite satisfied with the silence of 
my friend in response to my statement, I asked, “Why didn’t you 
say something when I spoke about that red light?” 

“I didn’t hear you, for I was talking.” 

“Talking? To whom?” 

“To God. I do that frequently as I wait for the green light. 
I just say a little prayer for someone—never for myself. Waiting 
for the light never bothers me any more. Sometimes I have to | 
cut my little prayer short, but I think God understands. Now | 
and then a horn blows behind me, but my practice has never 
gotten me into trouble yet. I don’t mind the red lights any more. 
I really like them now.” 

As we rode on down the street and turned at the next corner 
I had no more to say. Roscor BRowN FISHER 
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Fast work 

“‘T have now confirmed purchase of 
12,000 blankets which are in Marseilles 
and 20,000 pairs of shoes which are in 
Rheims... .” This was the beginning 
of a report to New York headquarters 
from Dr. S. W. Michelfelder, American 
Lutheran, who heads the European re- 
lief department of the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva. 

Surplus supplies of the U. S. Army, 
worth $500,000, would be immediately 
available for ragged, hungry Europeans, 
if the money could be promised imme- 
diately. Muslin, bandages, medicines 
were on the list. 

The National Lutheran Council had 
$150,000 of World Action money ready 
for such an emergency. Dr. Robbins W. 
Barstow, American representative of 
the World Council relief agency, got 
Missouri Synod headquarters on the 
phone. Missouri promised $100,000. 

Other churches responded: Meth- 
odists, $50,000; Presbyterians, $50,000; 
Episcopalians, $50,000; Congregational- 
ists, $35,000; Reformed, $25,000. The 
remaining $40,000 came from the World 
Council Service Commission. In 36 
hours the total amount was pledged, 
and representatives in Europe were in- 
structed to close the deals. 


Michelfelder to stay 

Dr. S. C. Michelfelder has consented 
to stay in Europe as the representative 
of the Lutheran World Convention, it 
was reported on Jan. 25. He will resign 
his pastorate at St. Paul’s Church, 
Toledo. 

Originally he accepted an appoint- 
ment for one year of service at World 
Council headquarters in Geneva, 
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from camp buildings used by the Swiss: 


IN THE NEWS .. - 


Switzerland, as a representative of 
American Lutheran churches. He has 
been persuaded to continue this work, 
as well as his service as head of the 
material aid division of the World 
Council. He is also executive secre- 
tary of the Lutheran World Convention. 

Dr. Michelfelder has recently visited 
Stockholm for a meeting of the relief 
commission of the Lutheran World 
Convention. To attend this meeting 
Dr. P. O. Bersell, president of the Lu- 
theran Augustana Synod, left New 
York by plane on Jan. 28. Chairman of 
the commission is Dr. Alfred Th. Jor- 
gensen of Denmark. The group acts as 
spokesman regarding Lutheran relief 
needs in Europe, and channels aid from 
various sources to the most urgent 
causes. 


Money speeds to its mark 
How Lutheran dollars are at work in 
the reconstruction of Europe was re= 
ported to the American Section of the 
Lutheran World Convention at a meet- 
ing in Chicago Jan. 25-26. 
For “barracks” churches—converted; 


army—$50,000 has been spent. In all, 
$300,000 has been put to use for relief 
work in Europe, with an additional 
$600,000 from the 1945 World Action 
appeal ready to go too. Of the ten mil- 
lion dollars asked in the 1946-47 appe 
seven million are intended for restora- 
tion of church life in Europe, 

During 1945, a half-million dollars o 
World Action money was needed t 
sustain the foreign mission stations 
formerly supported by European so- 
cieties. The largest sum for this pur- 
pose, $170,000, was spent in China. 


The Lutherasa 


' Lutheran emergency program in China has 
_ been directed by Dr. Daniel Nelson 


_ Africa was second, with $136,798. This 
- work must be continued at least two 
| more years, 
» committee learned. Danish and Nor- 


the World Convention 


wegian mission societies can resume 
support of their own work, but help 
will be needed for missions formerly 


) financed by Finland and Germany. 


' Service centers 


Major expenditure of 1945 World 
Action funds was for men and women 
serving in the American army and 


t navy. This cause got $600,000. There 


were 43 service centers operating in 
the United States at the end of 1945. 
Ten had been closed as need for them 


lessened. 


Increasingly the emphasis has been 


E shifted to centers in foreign lands 
f where American troops need spiritual 
t help as they wait impatiently to come 
) home. Most recently established was 
* one in Shanghai, China, which is tem- 
porarily in charge of the Rev. Malcolm 
| Shutters. 

) sionary, left New York in December 
+ and reached Shanghai Jan. 12. On Jan. 
/ 24 a cable to New York reported that 
/ arrangements for the new center had 
| been completed. 

it Other overseas centers are in Lon- 
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Mr. Shutters, a ULC mis- 


don, Paris, Honolulu, Manila, Yoko- 
hama, and in the Chinese cities of Tsing 
Tao and Kunming. The center in 
Chungking, China, is being closed as 
that city is abandoned as government 
headquarters. A center in Frankfort, 
Germany, has also been closed. Two 
centers have also been maintained in 
Alaska. 


Wentz is chairman 

Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz was elected 
chairman of the American Section of 
the Lutheran World Convention at the 
meeting in Chicago Jan. 25. He is pres- 
ident of Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary and also of the ULC Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

Dr. Wentz succeeds Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
who headed the group until his death 
in October. He is a member of the pro- 
visional committee for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, and will attend the 
meeting of that group in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on Feb. 20. He will also 
attempt to meet Lutheran leaders in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary to secure 
detailed information on the church sit- 
uation in those countries. 

In Geneva Dr. Wentz will be joined 
by Dr. Bersell, who has been named as 
an alternate and consultant to the 
provisional committee. Both Drs. Ber- 
sell and Wentz are expected to return 
to America early in March. 


Lutherans want united church in Brazil 

Formation of a United Lutheran 
Church of Brazil, to be associated with 
the Lutheran World Convention, is well 
on the way. This report comes from Dr. 
E. A. Tappert, ULC mission executive, 
who is traveling in South America. 

“I find the pastors deeply conscious 
that a new beginning must be made,” 
says Dr. Tappert. “The Church must 
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attempt to stand on its own feet, and 
must strive to become an indigenous 
Brazilian church.” 

Prewar Lutheran population of 
Brazil was estimated at 220,000. The 
largest organization, the Synod of Rio 
Grande do Sul, received 80 per cent of 
its pastors from Germany. During the 
war only the use of the Portuguese 
language was permitted in the churches. 
Ties with Europe were broken. 

Problem immediately ahead will be 
to establish schools to train native pas- 
tors. A seminary at Sao Leopoldo will 
begin work this year. It has formerly 
been a preparatory school, training men 
who completed their study in Europe. 
“There must be some help from out- 
side, particularly in the training of a 
native ministry end in the creation of 
Portuguese literature for church and 
school,” reports Dr. Tappert. 

A “large Lutheran organization, the 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Brazil, is a district of the 
Missouri Synod in the United States. It 
maintains the Concordia Seminary at 
Porto Allegre. 


First word from Hungary 

First direct communication from 
Hungary to Lutherans in America since 
the war has been received by Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry from Prof. Charles 
Trochle of the theological seminary in 
Sopron. 

Food and books are the urgent needs 
Dr. Trochle reports. Need for food sup- 
plies “gradually will increase and reach 
its culminating point next spring, when 
the small stores are exhausted en- 
tirely,” he states. “It is not at all an 
exaggeration that for that time we must 
reckon with the hardest possibilities.” 

Forty-five students are enrolled in 
the Sopron Seminary, it is stated. A 
faculty of nine provides the instruction. 
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These professors would like “the most 
estimated books edited in the last 10 
years in America in all branches of the- 
ology, philosophy, and science of re- 
ligion,” Dr. Trochle says. He also re- 
grets that copies of Taz LuTHERAN have 
not reached Hungary for five years, and 
hopes that circulation of the paper there 
may soon be resumed. 

According to prewar figures, the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church of the 
Augsburg Confession numbered 546,165 
members. 


Union in Czechoslovakia 

Prospects for unification of all Prot- 
estant churches in Czechoslovakia are 
“improving,” according to Dr. Frantisek 
Bednar, a leader of the Evangelical 
Church of Czech Brethren. Dr. Bednar 
is dean of the John Hus faculty at the 
University of Prague, and president of 
the Czechoslovak Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. 

In an interview with Religious News 
Service, Dr. Bednar said he had re- 
ceived a letter from a pastor in Slova- 
kia advocating that the 
Church there unite with the Czech 
Brethren. He recalled also that Lu- 


theran Bishop Paul Cobrada in Slovakia 


had indicated a favorable attitude to- 
ward unity in a speech at the Brethren 
Synod. 

Dr. Bednar said his Church hopes +d 
receive into membership remnants of | 
the German Lutheran churches, most 
of whose members are being deported 
from Czechoslovakia. This can be done, 


he explained, without forcing any 


changes in liturgy. 
“Our Church,” the Brethren leader 


said, “wants at least a federation of the’ 
Protestant churches in Czechoslovakia, 
but prefers an even closer union, in 
which the churches would continue to 
maintain their autonomy. Such a union 
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would have a great influence in public 
BS life.” 
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é Churches appeal 
_ The question of relief shipments to 
_ Germany has taken the place of peace- 
_ time conscription as the Number One 
: subject on which church groups are 
pouring in petitions to the U. S. Pres- 
ident and Congress. 
In South Bend, Ind., Roman Cath- 
_ olics, Jews, and Protestants united to 
_ publish a pamphlet entitled “Save 
- Europe Now.” It is for nation-wide 
_ distribution. It calls on individuals and 
_ organizations to write to President Tru- 
man and other officials for nbn 
- action on relief. 
i Authorization of a “Humanity Loan,” 
_ sufficiently large to provide relief and 
rehabilitation in every needy country, 
is advised. The pamphlet asks for ex- 
tension of the fullest freedom of opera- 
| tion to private relief agencies, as well 
' as opening the mails to Germany and 
Austria for private gifts of food, med- 
' icine, and clothing. 

From Los Angeles pastors of churches 
of six denominations petitioned Pres- 
ident Truman to open postal com- 

munications and allow churches to en- 
ter enemy territory. 

Missouri Synod Lutherans, at a con- 
\ vention of their district presidents, 
| petitioned the President and Congress 
| to extend UNRRA services to Germany 
j and Japan. Necessary steps should be 
q, taken “that will lead to the opening of 
| avenues of relief to all people of all 
i war-stricken areas,” Missouri stated. 
_ The United Christian Missionary So- 
| ciety of Indianapolis and the executive 
| committee of the North Carolina Coun- 
' cil of Churches are among many others 
‘ recently appealing for revision of U. S. 
).relief policy. 
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First task of the United Nations Or- 
ganization should be relief of starving 
populations in war-affected gountries, 
said the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher, at a mass 
meeting in Albert Hall, London. 


President replies 

In answer to urgent appeals for al- 
lowing shipment of relief supplies to 
Germany, the following answer has 
come from President Harry S. Truman. 
It was addressed to Dr. Roswell W. 
Barnes, Federal Council of Churches 
secretary. 


My dear Dr. Barnes: 

I have the telegram signed by you 
and Mr. Leslie B. Moss on the subject 
of shipments of clothing, shoes, and 
bedding to the Evangelical Church in 
Germany. 

The Department of State has re- 
cently approved in principle the ship- 
ment of private relief to Germany from 
the United States. The War Relief 
Control Board is now licensing agen- 
cies in this country for the collection 
of relief. At the same time, the War 
Department is making arrangements 
for the equitable and efficient distri- 
bution of relief within Germany. For 
the moment these arrangements can be 
made only for the United States zone 
of occupation. It is hoped, however, 
that arrangements may shortly be made 
with our allies for the distribution of 
private relief throughout all of Ger- 
many. . 

I am afraid that it may take some 
time to complete arrangements in Ger- 
many, in view of the difficulties of or- 
ganization there. You may rest as- 
sured, however, that the government is 
aware of the problem and is doing its 
utmost to effect a speedy solution. 

Harry S. TRUMAN 
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New public relations secretary starts flight to Europe for five months of investigation 


One ticket to Sweden 

Newly elected executive secretary of 
the National Lutheran Council’s divi- 
sion of public relations is the Rev. Carl 
E. Lund-Quist of Minneapolis. Before 
beginning work in his New York office 
on June 1, he is spending five months 
in Europe as a representative of the 
World Student Christian Federation. 

Pastor Lund-Quist, of the Augustana 
Synod, has been student pastor at the 
University of Minnesota. He left by 
plane for Stockholm on Jan. 24. 


Pay more for pensions 

Episcopal churches, beginning next 
Jan. 1, will probably have to pay 10 
instead of 744 per cent annual assess- 
ments toward their ministers’ pension 
fund. Downward trend in earning 
power of invested funds is the reason. 
The Church Pension Fund will make 
the recommendation to the Episcopal 
general convention in September. 

Until 1938 the pension fund expected 
an average return of 4 per cent on its 
investments. By 1947 the expectation 
should be estimated at 234 per cent, 
explains Bishop Cameron J. Davis, 
president of the fund. Investments of 
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the fund are all in good shape, and the 
trouble is with prevailing economic 
conditions. ; 

In the Episcopal Church the full an- 
nual contribution toward ministerial 
pensions is made by the congregations 
and none is required from the clergy- 
men. Rate of assessment in the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., is now 11 per 
cent. Several other pension funds are: 
considering increases. | 


Laymen cross the lines | 
The movement, Lutheran Men in 
America, launched in Pittsburgh, last 
July, with 15 Lutheran laymen, five 
from the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence, five from the Missouri Synod, an: 
five from the United Lutheran Church, 
met in Chicago Jan. 19-20 with 10 lay— 
men from each of these major Luther 
bodies in attendance. The men ex- 
pressed the imperative need of this 
movement to bring about effective fel- 
lowship and co-operation among Lu- 
therans in America. 
Existing examples of fellowship and 
co-operation in local situations were 
approved and recommended as sugges- 
tions for wider adoption by Lutherans: 
| 
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i demands upon our agricultural prod- 
1 ucts, feeling that the European peoples 
{should be more aggressive on their 
i, own behalf, we need to remember sev- 


Local news, please 

To THE AssociaTED Press Managing 
Editors’ Association it was recently as- 
serted that “domestic news in Decem- 
ber 1945, as compared with December 
1944, showed an increase from 57 to 77 
per cent for afternoon newspapers”; 


} also, that “the increase was from 61 to 


86 per cent for morning newspapers.” 
Another significant statement was, 
that “80 per cent of the news now ap- 


_ pearing in the nation’s newspapers was 
lat 


domestic or local,” particularly the 

ter. This decided swing from the world- 
view point worries the editors, because 
it blurs the perspective of world events 
in a time when more than ever they 
need careful consideration. 

The trend indicates public demand, 
for editors follow the wishes of their 
readers. In itself it is a healthy re- 
action, but it is apt to go to extremes. 
It would be disastrous if absorption in 
local affairs obscures our national and 


i international outlook in these critical 


times. Local conditions are too closely 
bound up with the larger affairs for the 
latter to be ignored. 


4) Farming under difficulty 


Ir WE GROW impatient over overseas 


eral things. Their undernourishment 
is, of course, their first obstacle. Men 
cannot think or work normally in that 


) condition. Then, their means of cul- 


tivation, never up to our standard ex- 
cept possibly in Britain, have been re- 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


moved cr destroyed by the occupation 
forces. 

Finally, another reason, in their war- 
devastated fields is the dangerous 
residue of explosives. This had a re- 
cent striking illustration in the report 
that in France alone over 100,000,000 
Nazi mines are still buried. More than 
100 people, often children at play, are 
killed monthly by stumbling over un- 
suspected booby-traps. German pris- 
oners—25,000 of them—are kept busy 
in northern France removing mines. 
Twenty special technical schools have 
been established to deal with this prob- 
lem. They are turning out 800 engineers 
monthly to combat this evil, but the 
progress is slow because of lack of 
tools and instruments of detection. 


Christmas cards 

MempuHis, TENN., papers give voice to 
a Christmas echo which is not as be- 
lated as it may sound. It is the report 
of novelty-store owners concerning the 
sale of Christmas cards. They learned 
from their post-Christmas inventory 
that cards with a religious message 
were the best sellers at a ratio of two 
to one over all others; cards to relatives 
were second in popularity. Comic 
Christmas cards, the best sellers before 
the war, were almost at the bottom of 
the list. “Glory to God in the highest” 
and “good will toward men” seem to 
arouse a deeper religious sense in the 
public today. 


The Dutch plan 
Tue NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT has 
been driven by its complete poverty of 
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supplies to propose a plan by which 
production to meet the nation’s needs, 
rather than to acquire profits, will be 
the first order of economic life. Holland 
needs profits to meet debts, to run the 
government and to re-establish credit 


in ways that cannot be achieved in the ° 


barter-commerce now enforced. How- 
ever, Holland needs more the com- 
modities on which to live and with 
which to carry on business. 

The plan proposes to establish greater 
co-operation among government, in- 
dustry, and labor, and all will need to 
be ready to make sacrifices. The pri- 
mary needs—coal to run the varied in- 
dustries, shoes for the citizens—are be- 
coming increasingly available. Coal 
output has reached a daily 28,000 long 
tons, and shoes will soon be coming 
along at the rate of 23,000 pairs monthly. 
The commodity most needed is for 
transportation, bicycle tires—and they 
must be purchased abroad. There are 
3,000,000 bicycles in Holland, but the 
best that has been done so far is the 
acquiring of 200,000 tires. 


Protection 

FREQUENT CRASHES of airplanes at sea 
furnish a new interest to various pro- 
tective devices now coming on the 
market. There is the “walk-around 
oxygen unit,” a portable equipment 
which each person may don when a 
crash seems imminent. If he is caught 
in the plane and carried under water, 
it will enable him to breathe while find- 
ing a way out—at a 10-foot depth for 
6 minutes; at a 50-foot depth for 3.5 
minutes. Then, if he is equipped with 
a “foam suit,” he will be saved for a 
considerable time from freezing in the 
cold sea. 
_ The suit, complete with gloves and 
shoes, is made of foam rubber, which 
can be made water-tight by pulling a 
10 


cord. A life-belt around the neck keeps: 
the head out of water. The matter of: 
overcoming the paralyzing penetration: 
of cold is met by the use of a powder! 
which, sewn into the layers of the suit, 
will form a layer of bubbles with the: 
sea-water that penetrates to the pow-: 
der layer, and forms a barrier to fur- 
ther water penetration. It also seals in 
the bodily heat and saves the wearer 
for an indefinite period from freezing. 
Then, there is the “stink bomb,” de- 
vised for tropical waters inhabited by 
sharks. These are made from a sub- 
stance extracted from the bodies of 
sharks, and mixed with a chemical salt 
and a black dye, that is so repellent to 
sharks that they flee at once. The bomb 
material, attached in a waterproof en- 
velope to a flier’s life-vest, can be re- 
leased quickly by ripping open the tab. 


Marrying Nazis 

WomeEN or Austria, who joined their 
fortunes with Nazi soldiers during the 
days that followed the Anschluss, are 
learning. in turn what their Norwegian 
sisters experienced when their country 
was set free. They find that a German 
husband is a liability rather than an 
asset. He will in all likelihood be re- 
turned to Germany, if he has not al- 
ready gone. His wife is regarded as 2 
German through marriage, and may 
for that reason be deported also. More- 
over, she finds it hard to get a job. 

While she remains, she has to get ¢ 
permit to live in her own home town: 
while there she is ostracized. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that these womer 
are seeking to untie the knots they tiec 
for security reasons in the days of the 
Nazis. Their recourse, like that of thei: 
Norwegian sisters, is to the divorce: 
courts. More than 8,000 divorce suit: 
have been filed in the Viennese civi 
courts since July. 
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WASHINGTON 


STRIKES AND SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Small business 
_ The President’s Labor-Management 
_ Conference was disappointing. It was 
_ really a ClO-General Motors meeting, 
* although John L. Lewis and William 
) Green finally got in. And many folk 
, think General Motors is one of the 
> country’s most vulnerable ats 


(Xo Renae 


a So the whole affair was disap 
} pointing. 
| This conference acted as though 
certain large business concerns are the 
whole show. 

Why not bring in the management 
of some of the many brilliantly operated 
smaller businesses of the nation which 
have never had strikes in their history? 
| Evidently they know how to manage 
their affairs and deal effectively with 
' labor. I’d like to see some corporations 
' such as the Boeing Airplane Company 
4 which built the B-29’s and has never 
+ had a strike, show General Motors and 
* Philip Murray how the thing can be 
¥ done. Or the Coleman Lamp Company 
4 which made most of the lamps and 
¥ small stoves used by the Army. 


; Lower paid "trades" 

| Some years ago I was going to Chi- 
4 cago on the B. & O.’s Capitol Limited 
4 and was conversing with the pullman 
4 conductor. We passed a large factory, 
| close to the railroad, where a crowd of 
men was out front on strike. The con- 
) ductor asked me what I thought about 
i} it and I told him I was on the way to 
}.speak at a conference which included 
epresentatives of three of the lowest 


aa 
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BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


paid “trades” in this country—the fam- 
ily doctor, school teacher, and preacher. 
I asked the trainman how he would like 
to live and raise his children in a com- 
munity where these three were on 
strike or absent. He threw up his 
hands. 

One pastor informed me recently that 
his present salary is $25 a week. 


Teachers 

Do you know that the average school 
teacher in the United States during the 
war averaged $500 a year less than em- 
ployees of government or industry for 
comparable grading? Do you know that 
the average school salaries over the 
nation, including teachers and super- 
visors, in the last year for which sta- 
tistics are available, were $1,755? There 
are 28,000 school teachers in the United 
States making less than $600 a year; 
200,000 receive less than $1,200. 


Teachers and politicians 

In a midwestern state the secretary 
of the Educational Association asked, 
“Shall we take 1,500 sub-standard 
teachers or close 1,500 schools?” The 
lowest school salaries are paid in Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Alabama. The 
highest salaries are paid in New York, 
California, District of Columbia, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts and Washington. 
In your town or county do some com- 
parison of the sheriff’s salary with that 
of your high school principal, your 
clerk of court with high school teachers. 
You see it is easier to take money from 
children than from politicians. 


ULG Income Increases 22 Per Cent 


Offerings for United Lutheran apportionment objectives | 


in 1945 were $1,932,390 — largest in history 


GREATEST GAIN IN GIVING for any year 
in United Lutheran history took place 
in 1945. Contributions to apportioned 
benevolences of the United Lutheran 
Church were $349,121 higher than in 
1944. Totals were reported by ULC 
Treasurer Henry Beisler to the Execu- 
- tive Board at a meeting Jan. 30. 

Total on apportioned benevolence in 
1945 was $1,932,390 32. In 1944 the sum 
was $1,583,269, and in 1943 (fiscal year) 
$1,500,894. Previous record had been 
for 1930, $1,422,919. 

The goal for 1945 had originally een 
set at $2,000,000. Seventeen of the 32 
ULC synods surpassed this goal; the 
Pacific Synod leading, with 159 per 
cent. At the Minneapolis convention in 
1944 it was decided to increase the goal 
to $2,500,000. Ten synods have exceeded 


Executive Board Approves Plan for New Mission in Cuba — 


Proposal of the ULC Board of Amer- 
ican Missions to begin work in Havana 
was approved by the Executive Board 
on Jan. 30. In preparation for this work 
there are two missionary pastors in 
training in Puerto Rico. They are 
Richard Gaenslen and Frank O. Vavrin. 
When they have completed their study 
of language and of methods of West 
Indian work under the direction of the 
Rev. William G. Arbaugh they will go 
to Cuba to begin mission work. 

A year in which Christian Education 
may be especially emphasized, partic- 
ularly by means of efforts to secure 
financial support for United Lutheran 
colleges, was planned by the Executive 
Board at the January meeting. 1948 will 
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this increased apportionment. 

LARGEST AMOUNT GIVEN to the ULC on 
the 1945 apportionment was from the 
Central Synod of Pennsylvania, 
$383,094. Second was from the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, $349,279. Note- 
worthy increases were recorded by the 
Manitoba Synod, from $6,500 in 1944 to 


$14,000 in 1945; and the Canada Synod, - 


from $9,005 to $16,021. 
In addition to apportioned benev- 
olences, large sums were given on other 


ULC projects. Chief of these was Lu- | 


theran World Action, for which the 
synods in 1945 contributed $1,067,689. 
Synods also secured more than 


$1,000,000 for their local benevolence > 


projects. 


own current expenses. 


perhaps be selected as the year for this | 


emphasis. In 1938 the cause of Amer- 
ican Missions, and in 1928 ministerial 
pensions, were chosen as objectives of 
special promotion, 

Status of the annual appeals for Lu- 
theran World Action will determine the 
final choice of 1948 for the effort to se- 
cure funds for the colleges. A church- 
wide financial appeal to gather money 
for all the colleges at one time has 
never before been attempted in the 
United Lutheran Church. 

Election of Dr. Walter A. Voss to 
membership on the Board of Education 


took place at the meeting ofthe Execu- 


tive Board. Sister Catherine Neuhardt 
was elected to the Deaconess Board. 
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Well over $20,000,000 was 
given by ULC congregations for their 


ee on ae 


PROGRESS TOWARD $2,500,000 BENEVOLENCE GOAL 


First coLumn of figures shows amounts given by the synods in 1944 on 
United Lutheran Church apportionment. Second column indicates percentage 
of 1944 apportionment given by each synod. Third and fourth columns show the 
original $2,000,000 1945 apportionment and the amended $2,500,000 apportion- 
ment. Fifth column shows the amount given on ULC apportionment in 1945; 
sixth and seventh columns, percentage of original and amended apportionment. 


Lie aA: P72 AS Percentage Received 
Amount Original Amount Total Orig. Am'nd'd 
Synod Received % App. App. Received App. App. 
Penna. Minis. .......... $ 302,870.05 77.40 $ 391,075 $ 488,844 $ 349,279.34 89.31 71.45 
New: York: =.t..26:5.. 152,004.40 55.00 276,007 345,009 180,230.77 65.30 52.24 
North Carolina ...... 36,384.73 63.19 57,663 72,079 51,897.00 90.00 72.00 
Maryland oo... 92,972.57 107.01 87,011 108,764 109,534.49 125.89 100.71 
South Carolina. ...... 27,500.00 63.63 -. 43,030 53,788 41,000.00 95.28 76.23 
Central Penna. ........ 316,098.42 103.89 302,001 377,501 383,094.64 126.85 101.48 
WIEQINI Als. .c:thlascces. 24,805.25 71.02 si 34,830 43,537 30,780.28 88.37 70.70 
Ome eo eee 134,567.00 100.00 133,785 167,231 161,373,54 120.62 96.50 
PrttsOUGQh). o. sencrci-ss 125,639.60 83.26 150,447 188,059 150,600.00 100.10 80.08 
Hodiana, at eeckee... 30,324.65 84.90 36,277 45,346 37,652.09 103.79 83.03 
Winoisustss.csene 72,000.00 81.83 89,366 111,707 82,069.45. 91.83 74.47 
ROXOS siv-t etic cass 6,544.86 61.84 10,428 13,035 7,639.94 73.26 58.61 
Mississippiu <.-sceseees 725.00 100.00 824 1,030 1,030.00 125.00 100.00 
OUE) Ree eens 18,875.00 80.00 23,874 29,842 27,250.00 114.14 91.31 
Michigan, &.cta-s: 14,931.70 104,95 14,495 18,119 17,212.20 118.74 95.00 
Georgia-Alabama .. 8,743.05 105.00 8,360 10,450 11,668.39 139.57 111.66 
Canada cen 9,005.34 21.10 43,198 53,997 16,021.18 37.09 29.67 
KANSAS 0 ets oes cro 13,584.10 82.39 15,928 19,910 18,202.00 114.28 91.42 
Nebraska Bee cassechesaes 13,898.93 45.69 29,853 37,316 18,678.34 62.57 50.05 
Wartburg = Rte Mee 11,185.00 32.81 34,417 43,021 13,720.00 39.86 31.89 
Peolandicy?.--e 1,023:73" 225:62 3,967 4,959 1,022.93 25.79 20.63 
Midwest .2..:4/00etce 9,205.89 32.47 28,009 35,011 13,068.62 46.66 37.33 
REALITONM Abe). -c.csecs-e 14,150.00 102.87 14,247 17,809 21,116.00 129.26 103.41 
Rocky Mountain ...... 6,550.00 132.75 4,994 6,243 6,598.00 132.12 105.69 
Northwest ...........00: 95,588.00 100.00 96,955 121,194 121,194.00 125.00 100.00 
Manitobasi. 6,500.00 33.54 20,007 25,009 14,000.00 69.98 55.98 
PA CHI Came nc tocrctcneesiss 7,740.64 127.82 6,280 7,850 10,000.00 159.24 127.39 
Nova Scotia ............ 3,846.33 70.63 5,468 6,835 4,573.74 83.65 66.92 
West Virginia .......... 9,581.17 105.06 8,808 11,010 11,633.60 132.08 105.66 
Slovak Zion <.......... 2,129.20 14.93 14,096 17,620 3,201.30 22.71 18.17 
Rlonidaice:.... ete 3,679.90 101.91 3,563 4,454 4,626.13 129.83 103.86 
Kentucky-Tenn. _.....- 9,490.65 89.16 10,737 13,42] 11,689.37 108.87 87.10 
- Puerto Rico ........---- ; 900.002  nrnsasss ce seer. ee. G00:00i eee. 
Virgin Islaineseee. 0. 223.65 SONG Ra ie Seen eta 125.983 aren, 
Miscellaneous. ......-- Lee Se lO ee TiQ0 Mere: ; b ictews 
MGTSIS 3 tne $1,583,269.01 79.16 $2,000,000 $2,500,000 $1,932,390.32 9662 77.30 
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Emergency Funds Allotted to ULC Boards 


Division of 1945 benevolence income provides $286,172 for special needs 


Did you give larger offerings for 
church benevolence in 1945? If you 
are one of the many who did, you will 
especially be interested in the facts on 
this page. 

The Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church on Jan. 30 distributed 
to its boards and agencies the amount 
of 1945 apportionment income which 
remained after regular allotments had 
been made. Allocation of this fund, 
amounting to $286,172, was made fol- 
lowing careful study of special needs 
and opportunities facing the church. 

Recommendations regarding distri- 
bution of the funds were made by a 
special commission of 15 in conference 
with a committee of the Executive 
Board. A representative of each board 
and agency presented to this commis- 
sion detailed estimates of needs. A sum 
of $466,000 would be required to meet 
the needs specified, which was con- 
siderably more than the amount avail- 
able. Priority classifications were fixed 
by the commission in dividing funds 
received. This is the first time in ULC 
history that this method of distributing 
benevolence money has been employed. 
The procedure was established by the 
Minneapolis convention. 

Members of the Allocation Commis- 
sion were: Dr. Carl H. Bartsch, Dr. G. 
Arthur Fry, Dr. F. R. Knubel, Dr. 
Joseph D. Krout. Dr. Charles A. Linn, 
the Rev. Albert A. Lotz, Dr. J. Earl 
Spaid, Dr. Ross H. Stover, Dr. Emil W. 
Weber, the Rev. William C. Zimmann; 
Thomas P. Hickman, Otto K. Jensen, 
W. K. Mauney, Edward Rinderknecht, 
S. F. Telleen. 

Distribution of the fund follows: 
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Boarp or Foreicn Missions $ 74,000.00 
For rehabilitation of missions; $27,000 
for Japan and $47,000 for China. 


Boarp oF Sociat MIssIons ... 10,000.00 
Disaster relief fund. 
Boarp oF DEACONESS WoRK.. 9,000.00 


For additional instructors at Balti- 
more and Philade!phia motherhouses. 
BoarD OF PENSIONS AND 
RELIEF 
For aid to retired ministers and 
widows in special need, and for sup- 
plementary benefits under the con- 
tributory pension plan. 
BoarD OF EDUCATION... 56,860.00 
To meet budgeted expenses, plus 


special projects at student centers in. 


Iowa City, Oxford, and Champaign. 
ParRISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL 
Boarpb 16,266.56 
To establish departments of weekday 
education, camping and summer 


71,275.00 


schools and consultation on educa- | 
tion equipment; Sunday school pres- — 
entations by returned service per- — 


sonnel. 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY........ 15,000.00 
Special grant. | 
UTHERVEEAGUE + ee ee 8,475.56 


To balance budget and. begin pro- 


gram for young adults. 
NatTIonaL LUTHERAN 
CounciIL 
To complete ULC eee of enlarged 
budget. 


6, 071.77 | 


EXECUTIVE BOARD occ 18,223.43 | 
General unbudgeted items. . 
SPECTALITEMsL ero ae 1,000.00 


Medals for chaplains, according to 
action of Minneapolis convention. 


$286,172.32 


moe ALY Lutheran | 


in Memory of 


Frederick H. Knubel 


Tribute paid to first president of United Lutheran Church 


At the first meeting of the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church 


_ since the death of Dr. Frederick H. 


Knubel on Oct. 16, a service was held 
in the Church House in New York City 
on Jan. 30. The tribute, presented by 
Dr. Oscar W. Blackwelder, follows: 


Our thoughts of Dr. Frederick Herman 
Knubel, our President for 26 years, dur 
President Emeritus for one year, le 
friend always, may be gathered up in the 
words spoken by his successor in office 
at the memorial service. 

“God gave our father a marvelous de- 
gree of wisdom. ... By his gracious Chris- 
tian churchmanship, loving and shepherd- 
ing men of various views, many a breach 
was prevented and many a wound never 
occurred. This is what has made our 
Church strong. Indeed, it has gone far to 
make it possible. . . . There need be no 
turning back for the United Lutheran 
Church; there can be a steady going for- 
ward into the future. It will be a natural 
outgrowth of our late President’s judg- 
ment and his vision.” 

Words are deeds of the tongue, yet feeble 
and frail, especially when set to the task of 


appraising a life and its work. Dr. Knubel’s 


oe 


election to be the first President of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, read 
in the retrospect of history, appears as an 


act of Providence. How else explain his 


amazing leadership and his sustained pos- 
session of the confidence of the Church! 
The United Lutheran Church assuredly 
would be different, perhaps much less, but 
for his voice, his pen, his heart, his per- 
sonality. Indeed, across the coming years, 
through the United Lutheran Church he 


i helped so largely to fashion, Lutheran 


1 


unity in America and world Lutheranism 
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will feel the force of his mind and hand. 
And thus, too, he contributed to ecumen- 
ical Christianity as it is given few men 
to do. 

We remember his distinguished personal 
appearance. He was a challenging person 
in any company. He looked the bishop’s 
role. His face seemed to mold like bronze 
as his responsibilities increased and as he 
called the Church toward positions he 
strongly held. 

We remember his voice, filled with 
diapason tones and minor chords, capable 
of peculiarly moving men into his way of 
thought and policy. 

We remember his power of friendship. 
Who among us will forget the warm, 
radiant letters we received from him? He 
bound himself to us with links of gold. 

We remember his genius at parliamen- 
tary procedure—his kindly handling of 
convention delegates often inexperienced 
in floor debate; his firm but fair rulings 
upon sharp differences among honest men. 

We remember his fidelity to administra- 
tive details. His parliamentary precision 
at conventions only symbolized biennially 
his year-around faithfulness to presiden- 
tial details in the guiding of boards, com- 
missions, committees, and individuals into 
comprehensive churchmanship. 

We remember his evangelical convictions 
in the larger Christian relationships. There 
were principles and approaches he in- 
creasingly incarnated. He firmly held to 
the total of revealed truth. Yet he ap- 
peared to keep the cosmopolitan spirit of 
the city he served as pastor and which 
seemed to help fit him for his later ecu- 
menical and international responsibilities. 

In the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica he will be remembered, honored, re- 
vered as long as our history endures. 
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Rummage Sale 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


“RUMMAGE SALES! HorrisBie!” So be- 
gan my excitable neighbor. “Saw a 
sign down on X Street, ‘Rummage Sale. 
Ladies’ Aid of the St. XXX Church.’ 
Made me mad! A lot of Christians pat- 
ting themselves on the back for their 
charity. Gathering up all the stuff they 
don’t want themselves and selling it to 
the poor. Why don’t they give it away 
and be done with it? Most of it isn’t 
worth anything any way.” 

Well, that was a healthy reaction. It 
is one way of looking at it. The logic 
for sales, suppers, fairs, dramatics as a 
means of church support just will not 
stand up. We are starting missions to- 
day, under the American Missions 
Board, that depend on no means of in- 
come aside from outright gifts of love 
to Christ. Their social programs do 
not suffer but the profit motive is not 
defined in dollars and cents. 


RUMMAGE SALES MAY be something 
else again. There is sound economic 
excuse for any conservation of waste 
from our American homes. The ac- 
quisitive habit is strong among us. If 
there is an attic, or cellar, or woodshed, 
or some storage place where we can 
pile up furniture and clothing we do 
not want to use, it soon becomes the 
family junk pile. Fortunately some of 
us move now and then and after each 
moving make a fairly clean sweep of 
our excess. Then we vow never to 
keep a thing we can’t use. But forget- 
ting is too easy, and if there is a place 
to put them, things begin to pile up. 

IT IS ALSO GOOD common sense to 
place a small price on usable things for 
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the benefit of the poor. There is no 
grace in giving that pauperizes. If 
financial return is very secondary to 
the high purpose of maintaining the 
self-respect of the buyer, perhaps the 
sale idea is sound procedure. 

There is also the hand work in sort- 


ing and repairing. the cast-offs that 


gives outlet for Christian love. If there 
were such a thing as merit, Lutheranly 
speaking, I cannot think of anything 
more unpleasant than working over 
somebodies’ worn-out clothing. 

The care of rummage through Inner 
Mission Societies enlists my admiration. 


One of the finest reclamation projects — 
is carried on under the direction of the | 
Dayton society. It is titled “Lutheran — 
Inner Mission Industries.” The Spring- — 


field, Ohio, society has recently pur- 
chased a building where this same type 
of work is done. 
homes in response to phone calls. Sort- 


Trucks call at the | 


ing is done partly by volunteers, but | 
there are also needy men and women 


employed for the purpose. The repair 
work is done by both volunteers and 


employed. There is a retail store where, | 


in orderly fashion, all that is usable is 


displayed for sale. The place is clean, 


too. Those who do the selling are more | 
concerned with placing the goods where 
it is most needed than with money re-| 
turns. Not “wealth from waste” but) 
“warmth and comfort and service from | 
waste,” is the slogan. | 

JUST NOW THESE societies are in part- | 
nership with the churches in gathering | 


goods for European relief. So rummage . 


is not too “horrible.” 
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: Living with Luther 


Portrait of the amazing personality which 
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By GUSTAV K. WIENCKE 


UPON ARISING AT SIx, Luther’s day 
began with prayer. Then he would 
assemble his family and household for 
morning devotions. The Creed, Com- 
mandments, and Lord’s Prayer were 
recited, Luther taking his turn with 
the other pupils. Opening the Psalter, 
he read in his rhythmic, tenor voice 
and began the day with a poetic word. 
_ The work for which Luther felt him- 
self most called, his lectures at the 
University of Wittenberg, began at 
seven or eight at the latest. Though 
at 53 he had been released from a reg- 
ular schedule of teaching, he still con- 
tinued to lecture on Genesis three times 
weekly and he liked to attend the 
weekly disputation. Sitting in the seat 
of honor, Luther patiently listened to 
the young student defend some set 
theses with all the intellectual gym- 
nastics of scholastic theology and was 
sympathetic when a sharp thrust, of 
Melanchthon’s logic would confound 
the young theolog. Luther led his stu- 
dents into the most difficult problems, 
into the battles of the day. “They’ve 
got to carry on with the Pope after 
we're gone,” he would say. 


UNLIKE MOST PROFESSORS, Luther did 
not dictate his lectures, for when he 
was aflame—and it was seldom that 
he wasn’t—a fountain of words bubbled 
from his lips, German and Latin mixed 
together. The old Biblical stories came 
to life. “We are invited in this chapter 
to Rebecca’s wedding.” Or, “Moses is 
silent. For sorrow he can write no 
more,” Luther would say. 
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was at the storm-center of the Reformation 


Religious News Service Photo 
The house in Eisleben where Luther was born 


Luther’s lectures were born in the 
wrestling of his soul. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that the Reforma- 
tion was conceived in those long hours 
when the young monk-professor pre- 
pared his first Bible lectures. We are 
told that once when he struck a par- 
ticularly difficult passage, he called off 
his teaching for several weeks until he 
could proceed. 

Flashes of humor brightened his lec- 
tures and they were marked by in- 
numerable anecdotes, fables, meta- 
phors. Luther drew upon his own life, 
describing his temptations, his anguish 
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in the cloister, his battle with the 
papists. Sometimes he would forget 
time and go on and on, only to stop 
with the newest negotiations with the 
emperor, or the menace of the Turks, 
or the vagaries of the Anabaptists. 


AT THE NOON MEAL often 20 or 30 men 
sat at the table—poor relations, travel- 
ing pastors, exiled Lutherans, friends, 
officials, nobility, students whom Kate 
boarded. Luther lived in what had 
been the old cloister. Under the shrewd 
management of his wife, Kate, the land 
and livestock supported a huge and 
noisy household, even though Luther 
gave his money away freely and took 
no royalties for his books or fees for 
his preaching. 

All were silent during the soup; for 
the whole meal, even, when Luther 
was in a mood for silence or when he 
brought a book or papers to the table. 
Usually, however, he would look up 
after the soup and say, “What’s new?” 
No answer. Again, “You prelates, 
what’s new?” Then. the older men 
would begin to speak. Luther would 
wait until someone would bait him with 
a question. Then all pricked up their 
ears; the students would slyly draw 
out their notebooks and scribble hastily. 
“The Bible was the axle of this table 
talk, but the wheel had long spokes 
touching the most distant subjects as 
well as the most intimate matters of 
daily life.” (Thiel.) Luther never con- 
cealed anything—spoke of his weak- 
nesses, his worries, anything that came 
to his active and curious mind, flavor- 
ing it all with hearty humor. 

Luther’s little dog stood at the table 
and waited for a morsel, never turning 
his shining eyes away. “Who could 
pray the way that dog can look for a 
bit of meat?” asked Luther. Someone 
at the table inquired whether animals 
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will go to heaven. “Why, sure, for God | 
will create a new heaven and a new 
earth, new pets and little dogs with 
golden skins. ... And there will be a 

great light and everything which we 

think beautiful on earth will be noth- 

ing special there. Our eyes will sparkle 

like fine silver, our bodies will respond 

to our slightest thought, like a bit of 

down. We will content ourselves with 

the grace of God, for if only we have 

that, then all the creatures of God smile 

SL. us: 


AFTER THE MEAL Luther liked to go 
into the cloister chapel with his Psalter 
for prayer, but usually there were 
pressing tasks or visitors, or Kate 
would remind him of an urgent letter. 
... When Luther had leisure, he would 
go bowling, play chess, or putter about 
in his garden and among the beehives. 

Luther’s study was a tiny room in a 
square tower adjoining the cloister 
brewery. Luther was afraid that for- 
tification authorities would tear down 
the tower—being right on the city walls 
and offering a prime target for the 
armies of the Turks or the emperor. 
His paneled study was warmed by a 
green tile stove. On the walls hung 
Kate’s picture, a crucifix, a picture of 
the Virgin, wall mottoes that Luther 
liked, and a Nuremberg clock of which 
he was very proud. 

From this study poured an incredibly 
large and never-failing mass of pam- 
phlets and books which stoked the 
Reformation and which live to this day. 
Luther’s personal correspondence was 
enormous—his collected Latin letters 
alone fill 18 thick volumes. 


AFTER SUPPER THERE WAS MUSIC. The 
song-books were fetched from the study 
and Luther would sing the alto part. 
Luther loved folk-songs and collected 
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them systematically. He preferred the 
“modern” motets, with their difficult 
part-singing, and most of all he liked 
the old, stately‘ chorales which he had 
sung since childhood. He liked to tell 
how as a lad in Eisenach he sang the 
four-part Christmas songs. Deeply 
moved, he intoned the Latin words, 
| “And he became man.” “We should 
sing those words slowly on our knees 
as in times gone by, and view with 
{ joyous hearts how the Majesty has 
‘lowered himself,” he said. 

In his old age Luther did not become 
gentler or milder. On the contrary, his 
‘furious temper and wild anger, which 
‘would be frightening to most twen- 
‘tieth-century “Lutherans,” was as 
fierce as ever. He felt best in the hot- 
test battle. Under his theologian’s gown 
the was a warrior. Only under the 
) stress of great emotion in time of dan- 
ger or conflict was he able to write the 
books of his last years, and not long 
before his death he published an at- 
tack against “his hellish majesty, the 
pope,” as virulent, coarse, and vig- 
orous as anything of his youth. 

_ LUTHER WAS SURPRISED to reach the 
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: Religious News Service Photo 
Luther's father, Hans, and mother, Margaret;\Luther's wife, Katherine 


sixties. He had expected—even de- 
sired—death much sooner. Only Prov- 
idence spared him the usual heretic’s 
death at the stake, and his rugged 
peasant constitution carried him 
through wracking arthritis, heart at- 
tacks, spells of dizziness, bladder-stone 
trouble, black spells of melancholy, and 
the great tensions of his life in a tur- 
bulent age. During the pestilence he 
calmly stayed in Wittenberg and even 
nursed the sick in his own home. He 
kept the doctors away, but as he felt 
his end draw near, they came and cut 
a wound in his thigh, keeping it open 
by applying burning mixtures so that 
the “evil fluids” would be drawn off. 

In January 1546 Luther set out for 
Eisleben, the town where he had been 
born and baptized. The cold, drafty 
stagecoach was a trial for old Luther, 
but when it was necessary to wait for 
the overflowing Saale to subside, he 
joked about this great anabaptist who 
wanted to baptize him again. 

Luther gave advice on all sorts of 
practical, personal problems. In Eisle- 
ben Luther was to settle a family quar- 
rel among the counts of Mansfeld. 
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From Eisleben Luther wrote almost 
daily to his worried wife: “Read the 
Small Catechism, Kate, of which you 
once said, ‘Everything that’s written in 
it is written about me.’ For you want 
to do the worrying for your God, as if 
he were not almighty, he who could 
create 10 Doctor Martins if the only 
existing old Doctor would drown in the 
Saale. ...” And three days later, “Most 
sainted Frau Doctor! We offer our 
hearty thanks for your mighty worry- 
ing which has kept you from sleeping. 
For during the time that you were 
worrying, a fire right close to the door 
of my room wanted to destroy us in 
our lodgings. And yesterday a stone 
almost fell upon our head and would 
have squashed us like a mouse in a 
trap. Then in our ‘cozy’ chamber plas- 
ter and lime drizzled upon our head 
until we got some people to touch the 
stone with two fingers. Then a rock 
as long as two pillows . . . fell down, 
thanks to your holy worry... .” 


On St. VaLentTine’s Day, 1546, he 
wrote with relief, “We hope to come 
home this week, God willing. God has 
shown much grace here, for the lords 
have smoothed almost everything over. 
Today I am to undertake to make them 
brothers again and will invite them as 
my guests so that they will speak to 
each other. For they have not spoken 
to each other, but have embittered 
themselves by exchanging written mes- 
sages. Otherwise the young lords are 
jolly, go sledding together to the sound 
of fools’ bells, and the young ladies, too, 
and they are staging a masquerade. I 
am sending you some trout which 
Countess Albrecht gave me; she is 
thoroughly happy about the recon- 
ciliation—Martin Luther, your old 
sweetheart.” 

The next day Luther stood in the 
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pulpit of St. Andrew’s and preached 
the last sermon of his life in the town 
where he was born. Sermons took up 
much of Luther’s time. Every Sunday 
he preached at home and students 
copied down those house sermons and 
had them printed. Usually he preached 
twice in the church and in the summer 
he preached in village churches, taking 
his lunch with him so as not to burden 
the poor folk. A flock of students would 
accompany him, singing as they went. | 

Luther felt uncomfortable when 
Melanchthon or some other scholar sat 
in the pew because he wanted to preach 
simply for the young people, children, 
and servants. They need it! he insisted! 
He advised his students not to take 
too long a text, and to stop just at the 
point when the people listen with 
greatest joy and earnestness! 


LUTHER MADE THE SERMON, as proc- 
lamation of God’s word, a power anc 
weapon of battle for the church. As € 
pastor his sermons dealt directly with 
the problems and needs of his peoples 
At the close of his last sermon he 
turned to the text: “‘Come unto me 
all ye that labor, and I will give you 
rest.’ If things go wrong with you, | 
will give you courage so that you cai 
even laugh. .. . If you have to tread os 
fiery coals, you'll think you are walking} 
on roses. I will give you a heart fo 
laughter, even when the Turk, Pope 
Emperor rage and roar most terribly; 
only come to me. .. . That and muc4 
more could be said further about thil 
gospel lesson, but I am too weak, an} 
we will have to let it be.” | 

February 18, three days later, Luthel 
lay on his death bed. His body wa} 
laid to rest, but as the mysterious let| 
ters on his coat of arms declare, | 
he lives wherever evangelical Chris) 
tianity flourishes. 


‘Luther Died— Naturally 


Enemies or 


slander did not kill the Reformer, who died peacefully after a full life of service 


_ By MARTIN DIETRICH 


AT THE AGE oF 62, on the eighteenth 
day of February 1546, Luther’s life 
came to an end in the little town of 
‘Eisleben. And now, 400 years later, 
) we dare not pass this date on our cal- 
t endar without some remembrance. 

_ One feels compelled to emphasize the 

fact that Luther died “naturally.” Often 
he was in danger of violent death, and 
} sometimes it was rumored that he ha 
[ been killed. Actually, his death cam 
in normal fashion. 

LUTHER DID NOT DIE in 1521. At that 
time, immediately after his bold stand 
| at the Diet of Worms, some of his de- 
} voted friends carried him away to a 
secret hideout. While he was safely in- 
| stalled at the Wartburg and busy in 
translating the New Testament, his 
# enemies rejoiced and his friends grieved 
4 because they believed he had met a 
i! horrible and untimely death. The 
artist, Albrecht Duerer, lamented: “O 
4 God, is Luther dead? In days to come, 
‘who shall be able to bring us the clear 
t and holy Gospel? Just think of the 
i) many things he might have been able 
# to write for us in 10 or 20 more years.” 
| LUTHER, ALSO, DID NOT DIE in 1545. 
| Early in that year, a report had come 
i} from Rome, purporting to describe the 
# “frightful signs which God had caused 
tin connection with shameful death of 
) Martin Luther, now condemned:in body 
and soul.” The purpose of this printed 
bit of scandal was to discredit one who 
4 had ably stood for an opposing point of 
4 view. When Luther received a copy of 
this pamphlet he said he “read it al- 
| most eagerly and gladly.” 
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This is where Luther was buried, beneath the 
floor beside the pulpit in the Wittenberg! church 


Luther died a natural death ‘in 1546, 
possibly of a paralytic stroke, or, as 
more recently diagnosed, of heart dis- 
ease. He had been ailing for a number 
of years, yet insisted on journeying to 
Eisleben, where he had been asked to 
serve as mediator in a dispute between 
the two Mansfeld ‘counts who were 
brothers. His mission was successfully 
completed, but his strength was gone. 
His co-workers, Justus Jonas and 
Michael Coelius, ‘were with him, and 
have given careful accounts of his last 
moments. According to the custom of 
the day, Luther had several times 
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spoken in Latin the words: “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
He was restless and in pain, which was 
relieved somewhat by rubbing him with 
towels. As the morning of the eighteenth 
came, he became weaker and finally 
fell asleep. It was then that his two 
fellow-theologians shook him and 
called aloud: “Reverend father, are you 
willing to die in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to confess the faith in his name as 
you have taught it?” Luther answered 
with a clear “Yes,” and then turned 
quietly toward his right side. Shortly 
before three o’clock Luther was dead. 


THOUGH THE ABOVE ACCOUNT is well 

authenticated and contains much fur- 
’ ther details, the years after 1546 saw 
numerous attempts to deny its truth. 
It is customary strategy to attack a 
man’s life and death after he is gone 
in an attempt to undermine confidence 
in his message. Debunkers tried to 
weaken the Lutheran Church by cast- 
ing shadows upon Luther. It was 
claimed, for example, that Luther died 
of one of several forms of unnatural 
death: delirium tremens, gluttony, in- 
temperance, suicide, and murder. 
' Naturally, Luther died! .The fellow- 
believers in his time were stunned and 
saddened. His enemies took heart, be- 
lieving that now, “since the lion is 
dead, they would be able to cope with 
the fox and the hare.” 


LUTHER WAS MUCH CONCERNED about 
the events that would come after his 
death. He predicted the Smalcald Wars, 
and felt that not only would the 
enemies irom the outside beat down 
upon the house of faith, but that many 
faint-hearted and docile theologians 
from his own ranks would become turn- 
coats. He felt that after the Word of 
God had been preached “for forty years 
in its purity, it would go into a decline 
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and be overtaken by a great calamity.” 
He sensed that many theologians would 
begin to drift and drop from the high 
peak to which he had been able to lead 
them. “The devil will light the candle 
of reason, and will lead you away from 
the faith.” 

Naturally, Luther died! But it would 
be unnatural that the treasure which 
he rediscovered in God’s Word should 
be interred with him. The task of hold-_ 
ing it close to our faith and practice 
remains with us. Three weeks after 
Luther’s death, his Elector John Fred- 
erick wrote earnestly to the theologians | 
of the University of Wittenberg, ask- 
ing them to hold fast to the direction 
set by Luther. To this they replied: 
“Our highly honored Dr. Martin Luther 
has truly bequeathed to us a beautiful! 
treasure—the pure understanding of! 
Christian teachings; we desire to have» 
posterity inherit it from us unob-. 
scured.” 


NATURALLY, THE BURDEN has_ been 
passed down to us. Truth is sold for a 
price, and the life of a large part of 
the Lutheran Church is at stake. Fear 
and hunger have a way of putting the 
faith of the heart up for sale. Cold and 
worry can freeze up our resistance tol 
those who would rob us of our soul’s| 
eternity. War and pestilence have 2 
cunning way of uniting all denomina-} 
tional fronts into a flabby half-truth} 
The various pressures and the antics} 
of the powers that be make us incline 
to the damaging idea that nothing mat-| 
ters but bricks and bread and ballots: 

Luther did not spend his life defend-| 
ing a lie. When he was laid to rest, the 
truth which he had- emphasized wail 
still true. It was a truth that stood| 
above the vicissitudes of time and place} 
a truth that remains with us today, : 
truth which we must cherish and ‘il 
_-, The Lutheras 
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‘Luther and the American Mind 


By GEORGE F. HALL 


Basic ideas which have made America different from other lands 
were derived from teachings popularized by the Reformation 


THE AMERICAN MIND is as hard to de- 
scribe as your grandmother, or perhaps 
yourself. You know there is a differ- 


-.ence, although it is difficult to say ex- 
- actly what the difference is. 


In each 
particular the American mind is only 


relatively different from other national 


minds. These relative differences add 
up to constitute an American mind dis- 


- tinctly unlike other national minds. . 
fo) 


America was discovered just befor 
the Reformation. The colonists who 
first settled America, and immigrants 
who came later, brought with them the 
influences of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. As Martin Luther was the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Reformation, 


' we owe to him many of the influences 


which contributed to the making of the 
American mind. 
It was in America that democracy— 


i the ideal of the Hebrew propnets and 
| of the early Christians—was given a 
- chance. 


In Luther’s teaching, there is 
much concerning democracy and equal 


| rights for all men. This teaching re- 
sulted from Luther’s biblical studies. 


It was related to his idea of the priest- 
of all believers. Luther made 
every man a priest, or—should we say 
—every man a layman. The cleric was 


| subject to the laws of the state as much 
1 as any other person. 


Luther had an exalted view of the 


‘state, for it was God’s principle of or- 
| der at work in society. Some states and 


rulers were evil. But the principle of 
the state itself—law, order, and co- 
operation in society—was divinely or- 
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dained. It was like an arm of God, the 
left arm to be sure, comparable to the 
church which was the right arm. 


LUTHER SEPARATED the church and 
state, a cornerstone of the American 
idea. However, he did not put them in 
isolated compartments. He considered 
the church to be the checkmate, the 
conscience of the state. Conversely, the 
state was to check the church when it 
became tyrannical and departed far 
from the spirit of Christ. In America 
the latter is not necessary, for the more 
than 250 denominations and sects pro- 
vide that check upon one another in 
their competitive activity. 

The state as the arm of God was to 
protect the innocent, to administer jus- 
tice, to provide for education, to care. 
for community health, to provide em- 
ployment on community projects, to 
restrain and control unfair business 
practiées, to combat poverty, and to 
meet all manner of social needs. There 
is a strong social passion in Luther, and 
he placed the responsibility for the in- 
itiative for social action in the state. 

As a priest every man has a God- 
given vocation. He is given.a: sacred 
calling by society or the church to do a 
particular job. No matter how lowly 
or exalted that work might be, doing 
that work well is not less esteemed in 
God’s sight than the work of the min- 
ister in his holy vocation. All such vo- 
cations for the common good are pleas- 
ing to God. It is work worthy of a 
priest. This teaching raised the evalua- 
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Luther died in Eisleben, the town where he was born. This is the room in which he died 


tion of each man’s everyday position 
in society. The ditch-digger and the 
housemaid in the performance of their 
tasks were rendering just as holy a 
work before God as the priest ‘before 
the altar. 


LUTHER GRANTED TO EACH MAN the 
right to challenge accepted standards. 
He did not hesitate himself to challenge 
the Apostles’ writings as to their divine 
inspiration. He said that whatever 
urges Christ is apostolic no matter who 
the author is. On that basis he doubted 
that Hebrews, James, Jude, and Rev- 
elation were inspired. On the basis of 
this qualitative judgment he claimed 
that John, I John, Romans, Galatians, 
Ephesians, and I Peter were the essen- 
tial books of the New Testament. Our 
freedom of speech is comparable to this 
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open challenge of religious authorities: 

Here is also found the freedom of 
research for truth which is so essential 
to the American mind. This freedom 
of research is the inalienable right of 
every man, not the exclusive privilege 
of certain groups. It is undoubtedly 
true that such unfettered search for 
truth which chailenges even the ulti- 
mate authorities has its risks. And per- 
haps the risks are never as great as on 
the level of religion, where so much 
is based upon authority. Yet Luther 
dared that risk, not only with the 
clergy who were trained in such mat- 
ters, but with the theologically un- 
trained layman as well. Each laymar 
had the right to decide for himself. Al 
Americans admit that the search foi 
truth is hazardous, but that it must ge 
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on in spite of the possible misuse of 
each discovery is an accepted, though 
greatly debated, view. 


AMERICANS ARE a freedom-loving peo- 
ple, yet a people of restraint. While 
free to do all things, they respect the 
rights of others and yield to them. An 
American is both free and bound—a 
lord of all in democracy, yet a servant 
of all. The majority rules, yet there is 
the obligation to permit the minority 
to live. The moral imperative of the 

minority is to keep on trying to win 

out, because they are convinced that 
their cause is right. The paradox of 
freedom and bondage, of insisting and 
yielding, is in Luther’s eoriception’ of 
liberty. 

But more profoundly is this paradox 
demonstrated in the nature of man as 
shown in American society. He is bound 
by heredity, education, and environ- 
ment but he is not absolutely bound. 
As a free agent he seeks to rise above 
his limitations to achieve what he de- 

sires most in free America. 

Luther taught that man had the right 

_to revolt peaceably in order to change 
his government. After his overtures 
to both peasants and nobility were re- 
jected in 1525 and violence ensued, he 
took the side of established govern- 
ment. It was a difficult decision for a 
socially minded man. No one had the 
right, he believed, to revolt by force 
against the duly constituted authorities 
: of society. He carefully determined ex- 
ceptions when such armed revolt might 
be permissible, but found himself able 
to give his assent to only a few in- 
stances where the ruler was clearly 
tyrannical and had violated his oath to 
protect and serve the best interests of 
the people. 

He insisted that each man has the 
individual right to object to military 
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service in an unjust war. However, if 
such objection was made, the objector 

should bear without complaint the pun- 
ishment placed upon him by the state. 
He taught men to have confidence in 
their country’s cause and to fight will- 
ingly for it, not for personal gain, profit, - 
or honor however. A just war, which 
he compared to a physician amputating 
a limb to save a life, was to be carried 
on in the spirit of repentance and hu- 
mility, acknowledging its essential sin. 


LUTHER COULD NoT foresee a nation 
such as ours with peaceable revolts in 
the use of the ballot. But he did see 
that the people were the ultimate ruler, 
and they therefore had the inalienable 
right of peaceable revolution. 

Luther was a theologian who thought 
in terms of checkmates or tensions. 
Some of these were: church vs. state; 
the priesthood of all believers vs. the 
office of the ministry; freedom vs. 
bondage; the right to judge the ulti- 
mate authorities and yet to be under 
the judgment of God; church and state 
as God’s arms, yet under God’s con- 
demnation. In these contradictions he 
sought to preserve the truth in the 
manner of a mast held upright by the 
opposing tensions of guy wires. 


THE KEY worps of Luther’s life—faith 
that overcomes fear—the love that re- 
deems—the freedom that willingly sub- 
mits itself in service to other men—are 
timeless answers to timeless problems. 
By and large, with due allowance for 
human sin and failure, the American 
mind has had a genius for trying to 
answer its problems with faith, love, 
and liberty. And perhaps the need for 
this solution of faith, love and free- 
dom, as taught in the New Testament, 
has never been as great for America 
and the world as at the present hour. 
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St. Paul Considers 


Women’s Dress 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


In Roman Cartuotic, Episcopal and 
some Lutheran churches a woman en- 
tering without a hat will be stopped 
and reminded that her head must be 
covered. A handkerchief will serve, 
but some covering there must be. The 
reason? Paul’s words in the section we 
are now studying are cited in explana- 
tion. But is this what his words mean? 

There seems to be a strong tendency 
for us to emphasize insignificant forms 
while we disregard the essential prin- 
ciples that they illustrate. Perhaps the 
average man likes a religion of petty 
rules that he can observe without 
wholly surrendering himself to the 
transforming will of Christ. Or per- 
haps, as probably in this case, we fail 
to read the Scriptures in the light of 
the historical situation in which they 
were produced. 

Paul was here concerned about an 
abuse of Christian liberty. His teach- 
ing on this subject was heady wine to 
these new converts. If we are free, they 
reasoned, we can do as we please. 
Already the Apostle has told them that 
their freedom to eat meat “sacrificed to 
idols” must be subordinated to some- 
thing more important. Now he must 
face another manifestation of this same 
spirit on the part of some women. 


IN THE GREEK woRLD of the first cen- 
tury, women, decent women at least, 
were rarely seen in public. When they 
went out of their homes, their faces 
were concealed by a shawl that covered 
most of the face and head. Only pros- 
titutes dispensed with this. Some Chfis- 
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KNOW 
THE 
BIBLE 


Must women's 


heads be covered in 
church? Read verses 2 to 16 in the 
eleventh chapter of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians 


article. 


before reading this 


tian women, rejoicing in their new 
freedom and—like their modern Turk-— 
ish counterparts—hating their conceal-_ 
ing garb, went to Christian assemblies ; 
with faces and heads uncovered. This; 
social offense resulted in slander and! 
gossip. 

It may help to consider a modern) 
parallel. A generation ago no respect-:- 
able woman would use rouge and mas-; 
cara. A Christian woman who had then 
asserted, “These things are harmless: 
and I can wear them if I please,” would 
have cast discredit upon her church. 
That, Paul insists again, we dare not do. 
Liberty is not that important. 


IT IS NOT DIFFICULT to understand the 
problem and the reason for the Apostle’s 
stand, but it is not easy for us to b 
convinced by the arguments he uses; 
As we shall see, he probably was not 
wholly satisfied with them himself! 

With characteristic generosity he dis- 
arms with praise (verse 2) and the 
launches his attack. Although else- 
where (Galatians 2:28) he maintains 
the full equality of the sexes in Christ} 
he here asserts the superiority of m 
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he ate ee tee 


His logic: woman is to man as man is 
to Christ; man is to Christ as Christ is 
to God. (verse 3). But what is the na- 
ture of this “superiority”? Christ, as 
Paul teaches elsewhere, is fully equal 
in majesty and power with God. Little 
wonder that one commentator has said 
that Paul here teaches “subordination 
without inequality.” Whatever that 
means! 

In the Greek world, and evidently in 
the infant Christian community, men 
worshiped with uncovered heads. Al- 
though Judaism commanded men to 
cover their heads in reverent fear, Paul 
thought the uncovered head to be more 
adequately expressive of the new rela- 
tion established in Christ co 
But he did not wish women to follow 
this example. Women who pray or 
“prophesy” (this will be discussed in 
connection with 14:34) should be 
veiled. Otherwise, he adds satirically, 
they might as well have their heads 


shaved. Such passages as Isaiah 3:16, 


24 illustrate the shame- which the 
ancient world saw in this. 
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FROM THIS ARGUMENT of the “un- 
naturalness” of women baring their 
heads in public meetings, Paul returns 
to his theological argument in verse 7. 
The thought of man’s priority in crea- 
tion (Genesis 2) is joined with the idea 
of his bearing “the image of God” 
(Genesis 1:27). It should be noted that 
this argument does violence to the sec- 
ond text, which concludes “male and 
female created he them.” But Paul’s 


anxiety to protect the church from a 


genuine danger leads him into a posi- 
tion in which he comes very near to 
denying his own broader and more ade- 
quate view (Galatians 3:28). 

In the next verse the argument from 
nature returns in another form. Think- 
ing still of the creation, Paul comments 
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that woman is “of the man.” In verse 
11 he modifies this, since it is at best a 
half-truth. In the “continual creation” 
of natural birth, the sexes are com- 
pletely interdependent, whatever pri- 
ority there was at the beginning. No 
wonder the Apostle realizes that this 
argument goes further than he intends! 

When Paul goes on to warn that 
women should keep coverings on their 
heads “because of the angels” (verse 
10), he may have been understood 
easily by his contemporaries, but he 
puzzles us. It would be easy to under- 
stand if Paul had been a Greek who 
accepted legends about gods who ap- 
prehended maidens in the disguise of 
wind or sunrays. But his thinking was 
not at this level. Nor are we aided by 
the rabbinic teaching in the Talmud 
that interprets Gen. 6:2 in similar leg- 
endary fashion. Most probably the 
Apostle was thinking only that the 
divine messengers, who observed Chris- 
tians in their worship, would be of- 
fended at such thoughtless license on 
the part of the women. 

Verses 11 and 12 are a partial re- 
traction of what has been said, or at 
least a more careful formulation to 
prevent an incorrect interpretation. 
The relationship of man and woman is 
interdependent. Neither can be com- 
plete without the other. “In the Lord” 
the distinctions of sex lose all absolute 
value, even as do distinctions of class 
and race. “For all are one in Christ 
Jesus.” But, as Paul is interested in 
demonstrating just now, this means 
equality in responsible use of freedom, 
as well as equality in privilege. 


THERE IS ONE LAST argument which 
the Apostle advances. Such public un- 
veiling is contrary to custom, he says. 
Customs ought not lightly to be mis- 
understood. We must also insist that 
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custom is not divine. It varies widely 
from age to age and country to country. 

Even in the first century not all men 
in the Roman world thought it shame- 
ful for a man to wear his hair long. 
And a glance at the portraits of our 
own ancestors reminds us that long 
hair was socially accepted two centuries 
ago. 

Paul forecloses argument, finally, in 
verse 16 by reminding these Corinthian 
women that they are only a part of the 
Christian Church and should therefore 
not presume to act as though they 
stood alone. Even if they were not con- 
scious of the dangers of careless excess, 
they should take into account the wider 
welfare and broader experience of the 
whole body of Christ. 

Paul’s arguments do not appeal to 


CLASSROOM 


At its Rally Day Service on Sunday 
morning, September 30, 1945, the Grace 
Lutheran Sunday School of Franklin, Pa., 
recognized and rewarded the outstanding 
and unusual achievement of one of its 
members. 

As of that date, Miss Amelia Grimm 
completed a period of 30 years of con- 
tinuous attendance in Sunday school. Be- 
ginning on October 3, 1915, Miss Grimm 
attended her Sunday school without being 
late or absent for a single session. 

This is only a part of her remarkable 
record. It had been preceded by another 
period of 21 years of perfect attendance, 
which began in 1886 and ended in 1907, 
at which time Miss Grimm visited in Ger- 
many and other parts of Europe. 

The diary which Miss Grimm has kept 
all her life also shows that she attended 
Sunday school with the same kind of 
record during the three years, 1908, 1909, 
and 1910. In all, Miss Grimm has had a 
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our Western minds, but that is not im-_ 
portant. He was writing to first-cen-_ 
tury Corinthians and it was necessary 
that he use their logic and thought 
forms. His insight into the dangers of 
the situation was right. In this he still 
has a meaningful word for us. | 
So, while this passage does not tell 
the twentieth-century woman that she 
must wear a hat in church, it does say 
something very much more important. | 
No woman—or man—has the Christian ) 
right to use liberty in such a way as to” 
weaken the witness of the church in the | 
world. | 


You wit. FIND these Bible passages | 
helpful to round out the thought of this : 
passage: Gen. 1:26-31; Prov. 31:10-31;_ 
I Tim. 2:8-15; I Pet. 3:1-9; Gen. 2:18-_ 
25; Gal. 3:26-29; I Tim. 5:1-16. | 


Talk with Church School Teachers 


total of 54 years of perfect attendance in 
Grace Lutheran Sunday School. The few 
occasions when she could not attend dur- 
ing the years 1911 to 1914 were caused by 
the illness and death of her mother. 

During the Sunday school hour on Sep-: 
tember 30, Miss Grimm was presented with | 
a gold cross and chain from the Sunday 
school by its superintendent, Miss Labrida_} 
Hanby. Recognition of her achievement: 
was also made at the church service, with) 
the congratulations of the congregation: 
being extended to her by the pastor, the: 
Rev. Samuel H. Gross. 

This is a record worthy of special rec-. 
ognition by the whole church. Many other’ 
fine records have been made, but this is: 
certainly among the best. 

While working for increase in enroll-. 
ment in our Sunday schools it is also ex-. 
ceedingly desirable to strive for improve-. 
ment in regular attendance. Enrollment! 
and attendance go together. 


The Lutheran 
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LIFE GOES ON 


“SURE YOU DON’T WANT ME to run you 
over to your meeting at Hefflingers’?” 
Jerry asked. 

“Quite sure. The walk will do me 
good. It may even give me a little 
energy. I feel pretty limp.” 

“T know. Waiting and hoping have 

, been a strain on all of us. I felt that 
even though the other three young peo- 
ple were killed, Melvin might pull 
through.” 

“Mrs. Hedges has been wonderful. 
A sister couldn’t have been more 
thoughtful of Mrs. Robins.” 

“Mrs. Robins has been pretty ae 
derful herself.” 

“I know. How I misjudged her at 
first. She seemed to talk so glibly about 
God’s having brought Melvin back to 
her because she needed him. I labeled 
her as one of those people who carry 
their faith on their sleeves.” 

“Without thinking much about it, I 
guess I’d thought her pretty shallow.” 

“This ought to be a reminder to both 
of us, I suppose, to take Jesus’ ad- 
monition about judging more _ se- 
riously.” 

“Ye-es. In the sense that you ought 
never to 
light-weight. Yet a good part of my 
work consists of sizing up _ people, 

noting their capabilities, and putting 

them to work.” 

“But that’s recognizing their good 
qualities, not condemning them for 
their faults.” 

“Most people are an odd mixture of 
the two.” 

“And sometimes what you think is a 
fault turns out to be something quite 
different. I was more than a little an- 
noyed with Mrs. Robins one day—the 
day I fell down in the snow, remem- 
ber?” 

“How could we ever forget?” 
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dismiss. another person as 


“I thought she was prattling about 
something she really didn’t understand. 
But when you see her take a blow of 
this sort, you realize she wasn’t just 
babbling.” 

I settled my hat more comfortably 
and began to draw on my gloves. 

“Y’m not looking forward to the con- 
versation this afternoon, somehow. It 
was kind of Miss Hefflinger to invite 
the women’s cabinet to meet at her 
house when Mrs. Hedges couldn’t have 
us. Yet I can’t help being wary. She 
seems to be unpleasant to so many 
people.” 

“It may be better than you expect. 
With this tragic motor accident on their 
minds, surely people won’t be jabbing 
at one another.” 

“T do seem to be leaping to conclu- 
sions, don’t I—and right after I decide 
to call a moratorium on snap judg- 
ments!” 

“How Id hate to live with a woman 
who was perfect!” 

“Don’t worry about that. You never 
will unless I die sooner than I expect.” 


WE HAD BOTH SPOKEN with the af- 
fectionate raillery which seems to be 
our normal tone. But as I uttered the 
words, they hung ominously in the air 
between us. “Unless I die sooner than 
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I expect.” How easily they might have 
been uttered by some of those young 
people who started out for an evening’s 
pleasure and awoke in their Father’s 
house. Jerry and I stared at each other. 

It was Jerry who broke the tension 
by looking at his watch. “You haven’t 
much time. Sure you don’t want a 
Litt?” 

“No, indeed. I know a brisk walk is 
what I need. ’Bye.” 

The air was cold but it felt good. 
Turning from our street of new houses 
toward “old Eastwick,” I began to look 
for the Hefflinger house. There was Dr. 
Sullivan’s sign, “Terrance Sullivan, 
M.D.” Not a name you would expect 
to find on a Lutheran church council. 

I thought of what Mr. Bach had said 
about his friend. “If you like a smooth, 
soothing bedside manner, Terry’s not 
the doctor for you. But if you want 
someone to tell you what’s wrong, ac- 
curately and in words you can under- 
stand, he can’t be beat.” 

My eyes lit on Kitty Bach’s battered 
old sedan. The first time she took me 
out in it she explained carefully, “I 
never drive past junk yards, because it 
always cries to go in and lie down.” 
The house before which it was parked 
now must be the Hefflingers’. 


I MOUNTED THE STEPS to the wide front 
porch. Built about 25 years ago, the 
house could be duplicated in almost 
any town or suburb in the country. 
Solid, unpretentious comfort was writ- 
ten in every line. As my finger touched 
the doorbell, the door swung open. 

Miss Hefflinger, gracious hospitality 
in her face, welcomed me. “Ethel will 
take your coat.” 

Miss Ethel darted toward us through 
the archway leading from the living 
room. “We are so glad to see you, Mrs. 
Lathrop,” she cried, and the smile in 
her pale blue eyes showed she meant 
it. “Blanche said just last week she 
hoped you’d come to see us soon but we 
never thought we’d be having this 
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meeting because—.” She choked and 
her features went to pieces for a mo- 
ment. 

“Here, dear, take Mrs. 
coat,” said her sister kindly. 

“Thank you,” she mumbled, hurrying 
off with the coat. 

“She’s upset,’ explained Miss 
Blanche. “Melvin Robins used to be 
in her Sunday school class when he was 
a little fellow, so I think she feels it 
even more than some of the rest of us. | 
Come into the living room.” | 

“Hello,” cried Mrs. Bach. “Did you | 
have to walk? I could have stopped 
for you in my xylophone.” . | 

“Here’s a place on the davenport,” 
Mrs. Sullivan smiled. Her smile be- | 
gins slowly and ends up beaming 
brightly, just like a sunrise. Working 
with her in the junior department of 
the Children of the Church has been) 
one of the few bright spots in this try-_ 
ing week. With 20 or 25 fourth, fifth 
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. and sixth graders to be interested and 


guided, you have no room for sadness. 
You are too busy convincing Johnny 
that finishing his worksheet in time to) 
help on the World Friendship Map is) 
more fun than carrying on a spitball 
battle with Tommy. Your eyes have to. 
be all over the room. Tears are out! 

A few more cabinet members ar- 
rived and were seated. | 

“I think. we are all here,’ Miss; 
Blanche said, at last. “We are all sorry’ 
that our president, Mrs. Hedges, is un-| 
able to be with us, and I am sure we: 
are all deeply grieved by the tragic ac-. 
cident which has occurred. Neverthe-. 
less, God’s work among men, must go) 
on. Shall we pray for His guidance?” ’ 


WE BOWED OUR HEADS, and as she put: 
into words the thoughts that had been, 
hazily in the minds of most of us, I! 
understood why the women of the 
church respect and admire her. 

Silently I added my personal bray 
“Father in Heaven, help me to stop? 
labeling people.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Home Patterns 


Is there any connection between the 
kind of family life found in a parental 
home and that carried on later by a mar- 
ried son or daughter? 


As a rule there is a close connection. 
The way of life experienced in the home 
of one’s parents is for some young peo- 
ple about the only way they know. It 
is only natural that they should set up 
and operate their own homes in much 
the same manner. Of course, the - 
periences of husband and wife have 
be worked into some kind of combina- 
tion. In some things they will coincide, 
whereas in others they will conflict, so 
it may take a little time to achieve a 
harmonious plan. 

Furthermore, the amount and kind of 
outside contact young people have be- 
fore and after marriage will make a 
difference. The narrower their experi- 
ences the more closely are they likely 
to follow the lines of their old homes. 
The wider’ and better their circle of 
other relationships the more they are 
likely to select plans, ideas, and ways 
from here and there, fashioning home 
more and more.to their hearts’ desire. 
The outcome is usually something new 
and distinctive—their very own—as it 
should be. 


Accepting Responsibility 


Is it wrong for a daughter to leave her 


father and go out on her own after having 


cared for him for a number of years? 

“I am 30 years old and have never been 
away from home. I have been married 
for eight years. I have three brothers and 
one sister who come here and “make 
themselves at home”—because it really is 
their home. The house is my father’s. My 
husband and I take care of it as though 
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it were our own, pay all bills, taxes, etc., 
and keep my father. We pay no rent. 

We could all have a wonderful life if 
my father weren’t so hard to get along 
with. We can’t do this and we can’t do 
that because it’s his home. He will not 
permit us to do anything to it. I have not 
asked him for anything, and I am not 
staying with him with the thought that I 
may “get” more than the rest. I feel that 
as a daughter it is my duty to take care 
of him. 

Dad knows that I want to leave, but he 
has asked me not to leave him, mainly 
because he would not have anyone to do 
the work for him. The rest of the family 
are living close by, but none likes to work 
too well, especially the brothers’ wives. 

Is it wrong for me to leave? Shall I 
always have the burden of my father? I 
keep thinking that if we leave, some day 
my own children may do the same to me. 
This thought keeps me from a decision. 


Children owe to their parents more 
than they can ever repay. It certainly 
is their duty to care for them in their 
old age, and to do it gladly. 

That obligation, however, devolves 
upon all the children, not upon one 
alone, though it is not uncommon to 
see a number of sons and daughters 
blithely ignoring the needs of parents 
and shunting the responsibility upon 
one. This, of course, is unfair. After 
such prolonged shouldering of respon- 
sibility one should be relieved. 

Why not call a council of the whole 
family group and put the problem up 
to them clearly, in good humor, and. 
democratically? Let them work out 
their own plans, but be sure they do 
it. Any feelings about the matter will 
probably evaporate as the other family 
members come to appreciate the total 
situation more completely. 
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Protestants and Roman Catholics 


Christian Denominations. 


By Konrad Algermissen. 


Herder. 105! pages. $7.50. 


Not since von Doellinger’s The Church and the Churches was translated some four 
score years ago has so weighty a book as this appeared on the Roman Catholic side, © 
seeking to interpret non-Roman Christianity to believers in the papacy. A book like 
this serves two purposes. It not only provides a useful handbook to the Roman Catholic — 
seminarian and educated layman; it also shows Protestant readers what a sympathetic © 


Roman Catholic authority thinks of their 
churches and convictions; it reveals his 
desire to understand us. At the same time 
it will provide a sympathetic Protestant 
reader with valuable insight into the Ro- 
man Catholic conception of the church and 
the ministry. 

Here is a Roman scholar who actually 
writes about Martin Luther without any 
attempt to slander or blacken his memory. 
He regards him as a truly great man, 
richly endowed with spiritual gifts, whose 
chosen course, the course of “heresy,” was 
tragic, but in his case not dishonorable. 
The author’s analysis of Luther’s weak- 
nesses and defects is unsparing but not 
offensive. Other Protestant heroes are 
recognized for their worth to the world. 
“Within the Catholic Church, which, alas, 
he hardly knew, he would have become 
a second Francis of Assisi.” So writes 
Algermissen of General William Booth of 
the Salvation Army. 

The book is divided into five parts, all 
lengthy except the fifth. Parts I and II 
deal with The Church (i.e. of Rome); 
Part III with the Separated Churches of 
the East (i.e. Eastern Orthodox); Part IV, 
Protestantism; Part V, The Reunion of 
Christendom. 

“Like von Doellinger’s: hogs of a past 
generation, this work is translated: from 
the German. In its American dress it 
bears the “imprimatur” of the archbishop 
of St. Louis. 

There are some moot questions which 
the author unfortunately avoids. Under 
the word “Persecutions” in the very ‘full 
index, the only references are to pagan 
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and Jewish persecutions of the early 
church. Under “Inquisition” there are 
only two references. The sorry record of 
this supreme ecclesiastical body is covered — 
up with a single statement, far from sat-_ 
isfactory to an intelligent, inquiring Prot- 
estant who wants to know the spirit of | 
Rome. Witu1am H. Cooper — 


Story about Jesus 


Behold Your King. By Florence Marvyne 
Bauer. Bobbs Merrill. 408 pages. $2.75. 

This is the fascinating story of Jonathan, | 
a young Jew of Cyrene, during the years, 
of Christ’s ministry. As the author intends, , 
the attention is continually drawn away ' 
from Jonathan to the Master from Naz-. 
areth, who is really the central figure OFF 
the narrative. 

The romantic interest of the story is) 
kept subdued that the light of Christ may’ 
shine forth. In this respect the author’s! 
use of the novel to give background and| 
enlargement to the Gospel History is far: 
superior to its use in “The Robe.” There: 
is no tenet of the Christian faith which is) 
warped, hidden or avoided, no Gospel factt 
which is contradicted or explained away.. 
The book itself is gratifying and interest-- 
ing, easy to read. It witnesses a scholarly) 
research into Palestinian geography, Jew-- 
ish social and religious ~customs, and the: 
Messianic concept of the day. But all that 
labor is disguised in the free running flow; 
of the narrative which proceeds with the: 
ease and unhesitating smoothness of ones 
who personally knows whereof he writes: 
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The characters of the novel are vivid, 
the parts assigned to them at times un- 
usual, If there are faults, one can no 
doubt find them, for example in the loose 
use made of individual New Testament 
passages, and in the author’s picturization 
of Jesus. “The Nazarene” offends far more 
frequently in these respects. The dif- 
ficulties in portraying the character and 
manner of Jesus, beyond Scripture, are so 
great that most authors refuse even the at- 
tempt, and no one who undertakes the 
task, no matter how devout and reverent 
his approach, can ever hope fully to sat- 
isfy even himself. 

The book is in Prologue, Four Parts, 
and Epilogue, and would be appreciated as 
a gift by any sincere Christian reader. 

WILFRIED TAPPER? \ 


Doubtful 


Pastoral Care of Nervous People. By Henry 
J. Simpson. Morehouse-Gorham. 194 pages. 
$2.25. 

Dr. Esther Loring Richards of Johns 
Hopkins University writes in her foreword 
to this book: “This little book is well 
worth reading by doctors and clergy as an 
honest effort to afford each an opportunity 
to know about the work that the other is 
trying to do. It is not a scientific treatise. 
It is not a theological treatise. It is a sim- 
ple, straightforward effort to integrate the 
efforts of each toward a better evaluation 
of their respective provinces in human 
helpfulness.” If the reader keeps these 
comments in mind, the book may prove 
helpful. 

To this reviewer, it is a book of doubt- 
ful worth. Its major weaknesses lie in the 
-over-simplification of the problem of the 
psychoneurotic and the author’s sole de- 
pendence on a single school of psychiatric 
knowledge. However, there are some in- 
sights and cautions given that should prove 
helpful guides to the pastor interested in 
individuals. The author accurately cites 
the need for more careful training of pres- 
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ent-day ministers, if they are to serve 
their people adequately. 
GrorGcE R. KoEHLER 


The War for Christ 


A Christian Global Strategy. By Walter W. 
Van Kirk. Willett, Clark. 197 pages. $2. 

The revolutionary thinking of Haus- 
hofer, the German advocate of geopolitics, 
contrasted with the great concepts of Jesus, 
the Galilean preacher, is the starting point 
of Dr. Van Kirk’s stimulating book. An 
analogy between the strategy devised for . 
the winning of the war and the strategy 
required to win the world for Christ runs 
through each chapter. 

Every Christian reader concerned about - 
the world around him will be grateful 
to Dr. Van Kirk for pointing out how the 
“world-embracing plans of Jesus” became 
eclipsed, and for furnishing basic infor- 
mation concerning the church of today in 
every corner of the world. That the church 
must have a global strategy is set forth 
convincingly. 

The official statements of the Roman 
Catholic and of the Protestant churches 
concerning co-operation are presented, 
and the question is asked as to what is 
being done to make the co-operation a 
reality. Social issues are set in bold relief. 
The strategy of the Protestant Church in 
its relationship to ihe increasingly influen- 
tial Russian Church is examined at length. 

As one reads this challenging book there 
is a recurring feeling that so much em- 
phasis has been placed on “strategy” and 
on the union of the Protestant churches 
that the idea of a dynamic faith that unifies 
and vitalizes is dimmed. At some points, 
many a reader will feel that Dr. Van Kirk 
is concerned only with getting the church 
bodies together without much thought as 
to what spiritual dynamic will accomplish 
this. 

Dr. Van Kirk’s suggestion that there 
should be a “World Board of Christian 
Strategy” should receive earnest consid- 
eration by church bodies. Eart S. ERs 
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ffeross the Dosh 


A United Press dispatch under date 
uf January 26 reports a decision of the 
Circuit Court of Illinois which is of im- 
portance at this time when the senti- 
ment favoring religious instruction is 
growing in extent and definiteness. The 
conclusion reached by the Court was a 
refusal “to ban non-sectarian classes in 
religious education” from the area of 
Illinois over which that Circuit Court 
had jurisdiction. 

The suit, described at greater length 
in last week’s issue, originated in the 
effort of a woman, the wife of a pro- 
fessor in the University of Illinois, who 
described herself as an atheist or 
rationalist. She claimed that her son, a 
boy aged 12, “was embarrassed by be- 
ing the only child in the room,” not 
taking the courses (in religious educa- 
tion) and demanded abandonment of 
the arrangements by which part-time 
religious instruction was conducted in 
the public school buildings as agreed 
to “by the School Board and the Cham- 
paign Council of Religious Education.” 
This organization in which Jews, Cath- 
olics and Protestants are represented, 
selected the teachers and paid them. 
Attendance of pupils was not compul- 
sory, but the fact that a single pupil 
of those in one grade refused to attend 
the classes is significant of the senti- 
ment for religion which characterizes 
the community. 

The common sense of the court, as 
manifested in their interpretation and 
application of the law, is an encourage- 
ment to all who are justly alarmed by 
the extent to which neglect of religious 
education has arrived in the United 
States. The system of part-time dis- 
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missal for study of the Bible and of the 
moral principles found therein, is not 
ideal, but it has far more to commend 
it than any other arrangement now 
possible. The court evidently gave pri-_ 
ority to broad principles of public wel- 
fare. In some instances decisions have | 
been reached through a narrowed em- — 
phasis on “personal liberty.” One hopes 
this Illinois decision will become a 
widely cited precedent. 


True but improbable | 
Archbishop Spellman of New York, | 


- whose promotion by the Pope to the. 


rank of Cardinal was recently an- 
nounced in America, was promptly “in- 
terviewed” by the New York Times. 
In the course of his comments on the 
present effort of the United Nations to) 
follow a world war with a world peace, 
the Archbishop is reported to have said 
that the gospel alone can bring the peo-. 
ples of the world into relationships of’ 
enduring peace. 

One need not seriously suspect that | 
the noted prelate was thinking only one: 
church—his own—as the agency to) 
which mankind must look for guidance: 
if future wars are to be avoided. Men) 
prominent in other connections and 
powerful by their entrustment with the 
authority to organize public support of! 
anti-war sentiments have found in the} 
teachings of the New Testament the} 
ideals and ethical requirements funda- 
mental to a regime in which resort tod 
war is condemned by the God of na-4 
tions. Such convictions after cultiva-4 
tion by conferences in the years of bit-1 
terest warfare were given documentar 
expression at the San Francisco Con 
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ference. The United Nations’ Organ- 

ization, now in process of visible for- 
mation, is the ultimate resultant of 

efforts in which Christian leadership 

‘was active and effective. 

- But present conditions do not war- 
rant the requirement of conversion to 

Christianity as the sole factor in the 

abandonment of resort to war. “Chris- 

‘tianity alone” unfortunately does not 
yet exist; and while its spread enables 
it to exercise an influence on the pol- 
icies of international relations which is 
wiser and deeper than has been possible 
since the day of Pentecost, the char- 
acter “as is” of the Church’s constit- 
uents lacks the thoroughness of con- 
secration that must exist before com 
_ plete escape from resort to war can be 
achieved even by the Church. The 
make-up of the United Nations Organ- 
- ization, at a time when Pope Pius XII 
and Stalin are each engaged in eccle- 
' siastical maneuvers by which fighting 
strength could be called into action, il- 
lustrates the flaw in the support of 
peace by religion alone. When also one 
| thinks of the non-Christian and the 
‘anti-Christian multitudes of people, 
and the means to arouse them which a 
-demagogue and his ambitious satellites 
-eould employ, he realizes the difficulties 
of establishing a regime of unbroken 
peace on the single basis of religious 
convictions. 

It is encouraging to note that there 
‘are other forces that are universally 
active among mankind which can be 
recognized and drawn into partnership, 
}6r which can be exposed and opposed. 
As long as human society contains per- 
}sons and parties who are willing to ad- 
fvance their ambitions by forms of ag- 
/gression, those who will be preyed 
}upon must be willing and capable of 
}resistance. Only when the costly vanity 
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of attack by force can be convincingly 
proclaimed, only when the endanger- 
ment of life and the destruction of 
property are seen to be inevitable con- 
sequences of war, will the diplomat 
render the warrior unneeded. 


Retreats 

Lutherans are commonly credited 
with believing that divine grace is not 
captured by violence; that is, per- 
manent conversions rarely follow dra- 
matically arranged presentations of the 
world’s wickedness and threats of the 
wrath of God upon evildoers. The 
almost complete disappearance of pro- 
fessional evangelists since their prom- 
inence three decades ago is something 
to be studied. 

It is possible that an opposite type 
of influence is being developed with 
the major purpose of arousing greater 
spiritual loyalties among the laity. We 
have in mind the establishment of “re- 
treats” for which—believe it or not— 
the Roman Catholic Church is inventor 
and active sponsor. If our information 
is correct, the laity rather than the 
priests dictate the programs which are 
in order at these week-end gatherings. 
In the area of Philadelphia a com- 
modious property has been acquired 
and equipped with dormitories and a 
refectory so that hundreds of persons 
may assemble for these week-ends. 

The program is so planned as to give 
priority to periods of meditation and to 
quiet spiritual examination. 

The results of such retreats have im- 
pressed Lutherans in a few communi- 
ties. Steps are now being taken to 
gather Lutheran laymen for week-end 
consideration of religious needs and 
influences. 


Nathan FR. M. elhorn 
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Sympathy for Java 


Sirs: 

I wish to register my complaint against 
the item in the January 16 issue of THE 
LUTHERAN, under the heading “Independ- 
ence for Java?” 

I feel that the great majority of “or- 
dinary Americans” feel the same sym- 
pathy toward the aspirations for independ- 
ence on the part of the natives of Java 
that they feel toward the aspirations for 
independence on the part of the natives 
of the Philippines. If the author of that 
item deplores the possibility of despotism 
of a few Javanese over a conglomeration 
of peoples of vastly different character- 
istics, origins, and cultures, then I cannot 
understand why he does not equally de- 
plore the despotism of a mere handful of 
Dutch colonial rulers which has been go- 
ing on for centuries. 

Certainly the internal strife the author 
foresees could not be any worse than what 
has been the lot of these natives, not only 
at the present time and in the immediate 
past but during substantially the entire 
period of their known history. 

Cart ScHULZ 


Remember 1776 


Sirs: 

THE LUTHERAN’S answer to the question 
“Independence for Java?” reads like an 
excerpt from the “Netherland News” in- 
formation service. In the same issue of 
THE LUTHERAN, Jan. 16, you report that the 
Dutch Church took no action on the testy 
question. While you reported that Dr. 
Hendrik Kraemer “favored total liquida- 
tion” of colonial relationships, it would 
have been more impressive if you had also 
reported that the Federated Protestant 
Missionary Societies of Holland have is- 
sued a statement in which these societies 
“stand flatly for total liquidation of the 
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colonial relationship and for generous ap- 
plication of the 1942 promise by Queen 
Wilhelmina of equal Indonesian participa- 
tion in a commonwealth.” : 
It is regrettable to find in THz LUTHERAN 
such reactionary and unenlightened state- 
ments as “democracy of the East Indies 
would advance much more surely and 
quickly in Dutch hands.” Some of us 
know that there have been wars for free- 
dom. Some of us know of 1776. Imperial-: 
ism has brought many things “more surely 
and quickly’—but among these you will 
not find “freedom.” | 
ARNOLD F. KELLER | 


“God Trusts the U. S$.” 


Sirs: 

Your editorial, “The Nationalist State Is 
Obsolete,” seems to indicate you are as 
badly confused as the average John Q) 
Citizen. 

Looking back over the last 35 years, I’m 
convinced that the United States of Amer- 
ica has been good medicine for the world: 
It has taken some “nationalist” backbone 
to turn the tide against aggressive pagan: 
ism twice in that time. 

We are holding much the same position 
Israel did in the day when the Lord fough: 
their battles for them. God gave them thi 
upper hand in many a battle by divind 
intervention. If that isn’t what happened ii 
this war, in our behalf, how did we win! 

When we have “world government, 
we'll come Down to the level of the rest 
the world, instead of the rest of the worl 
coming up to our ideals. There is no oth 
nation “like unto this nation,” and yo 
know it. God knows that, too. He truste: 
the U. S. with the secret of atomic powe 
for He knows there is no other natio: 
which would be conscientious in its us 
What other nation would not have us 
it as a means to grasping “world do 
ination”? GrorceE E. Morrensen | 
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Navy Comes to Florida; National 


Lutheran Council Comes Too 


Florida synod churches report 
unusual progress 


By W. E. Puc 


“THE FLEET Is In!” Or, coming in rapidly 
at Green Cove Springs, Florida, where, on 
the historic St. John’s River the U. S. 
Navy is bringing in hundreds of fighting 
ships from the ecue for berthing in- 
definitely. The other 
day 300 such ships 
had arrived and the 
expectation is that 
more than 800 wi 
be brought here) 
There is no Lutheran 
church in the Green Cove Springs com- 
munity. It is reported that, when all ships 
are in, the population of this near-cen- 
tury-old village will have mounted to a 
number in excess of 22,000, counting the 
Navy men on the ships and at Lee Field, 
‘a near-by navy base. Among this in- 
‘ereased population there are and will be 
added numbers of Lutherans. Plans are 
under way by the National Lutheran 
Council to provide spiritual care for these 
men and their families. 

THE TREASURER of the Florida Synod, Dr. 
C. M. Brubaker, reports the 1945 ULC 
apportionment was overpaid 29 per cent; 
that the synod’s Lutheran World Action 
allotment was paid 157 per cent. Total 
benevolences received by the treasurer in 
1945, $11,233.83. Communing membership, 
1,598. 

THE 1946 convENTION of the synod will 
be held in Holy Trinity Church, Miami, 
June 3-6. The Parish Education Commit- 
tee is planning a summer school | for 
church workers at Camp O’Leno south of 
Lake City on the Sante Fe River, the date 
to be announced. Appointments have been 
made, with Dr. L. A. Thomas as dean; the 
Rev. Francis Fesperman, director; the 
Rev. Royall Yount, registrar; the Rev. 
Henry V. Kahlenberg, treasurer. 
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Newly organized Trinity CHurcu, Brap- 
ENTON, is indebted to one of its guest 
members for the gift of a good-sized im- 
proved building lot, centrally located. 
Another friend gave $200 to the building 
fund; likewise the missionary society con- 
tributed $100 to the fund. Since Decem- 
ber, church attendance has greatly in- 
creased. Dr. N. E. Miller is supply pastor. 

St. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Hottywoop, the Rev. 
N. D. Yount pastor, closed the year with 
all financial obligations paid in full, the 
apportionment overpaid. Property  in- 
debtedness has been reduced to $950. 

Dr. C. F. H. Kruecer, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Jacksonville, held conferences in 
December at 11 U. S, War Prisoner Camps 
in the state, and visits weekly the German 
prisoners at the Jacksonville USNAS.... 
A net gain of 50 members and all obliga- 
tions met in full brought the year at St. 
Mark’s, Jacksonville, the Rev. G. F. Hart 
pastor, to a successful close. During the 
year $10,000 was added to the fund for a 
new church building. The congregation 
remembered the pastor at Christmas time 
with a certificate of deposit for the pur- 
chase of a new car... . Trinity Church, 
Jacksonville, Dr. W. E. Pugh pastor, ded- 
icated an outdoor altar and cross on the 
church lawn as a memorial in honor of 
members of the parish in military service 
and to the cause of world peace. Acces- 
sions to the membership averaged more 
than one per week for the year, several of 
them by adult baptism. Apportionments 
and allotments to all causes were overpaid. 

Tue Rev. Francis I. FEesPpERMAN, pastor 
of Bethlehem Church near Lake City, re- 
ports a steady increase in attendance at 
church and Sunday school. A Christmas 
cantata was presented by the newly or- 
ganized and enlarged church choir. Pas- 
tor Fesperman holds services in Lake City 
itself, and prospects are that a church will 
soon be organized. 

Grace CuurcH, LAKELAND, Dr. William 
E. Wheeler pastor, has shipped 225 pounds 
of clothing to Easton, Pa., for European 
relief, The congregation received from 
Mrs. Henry Foelsch a $100 Victory Bond as 
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a thank-offering. The Women’s Mission- 
ary Society thank-offering service was 
marked by receipt of almost $90. Chaplain 
(Major) W. W. Klover, former president 
of the Synod of Kansas, stationed at the 
Orlando Air Base, made the address. 

The Luther League of Hoty TRINITY 
Cuurcu, Miami, Dr. L. A. Thomas pastor, 
has been reorganized with an increasing 
membership; and also a Children of the 
Church program has been inaugurated. A 
Good Neighbor Society of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, and a strong and en- 
thusiastic Brotherhood have been organ- 
ized. The congregation is conscious of 
the urgency which arises out of the un- 
precedented growth of Miami and plans 
to meet the challenging situation in a way 
that will best serve the United Lutheran 
interests in the “Magic City.” 

Trinity CHuRCcH, ST. PETERSBURG, the 
Rev. Henry V. Kahlenberg pastor, is now 
totally debt free, the mortgage of $5,000 
on the parsonage having been paid in De- 
cember. A total of $19,000 was raised and 
paid on church debt in 1945. January 6 
holy communion was observed, at which 
time 35 new members were received into 
the church. 

With the ARRIVAL OF TOURISTS in the Palm 
Beaches First United Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. William L. Dowling pastor, is 
enjoying an increasing church attendance, 
with more than 125 adults present every 
Sunday morning. A program of visitation 
evangelism has been inaugurated as a pre- 
Lenten project. Christmas offering for a 
new pipe organ was over $400. The con- 
tributory ministerial pension plan was be- 
gun by pastor and congregation Jan. 1. 


Representative Christian Thinkers 


Dr. Wilhelm Pauck of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago began on Feb. 12 a 
series of 16 weekly meetings for discussion 
of “Representative Christian Thinkers.” 
The course has been arranged by Val- 
paraiso University for residents of the Chi- 
cago area, and is given at the Lutheran 
Youth building of the Missouri Synod. 
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Chicago Responds to World Action 
Rally; Public Interest Aroused 


By Cuarues LESLIE VENABLE 


Cuicaco—National Lutheran Council 
sessions held. here, Jan. 22-25, made a deer 
impression on this area. They struck the 
right note. From the address of Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, Jan. 20, at the mammott 

rally launching Lutherar 
World Action, to the petitior 
addressed to the government 
the convention maintained < 
strongly Christian attitude to- 
ward suffering peoples of ths 
world—and let the chips fal 
where they would. To have been silen! 
where criticism of American measures wa! 
called for, would have been tragic be 
trayal of men whom we honor in othe: 
Jands for having raised their voice 
against measures condemned by the gos: 
pel in their countries 

The convention demonstrated a unit; 
and solidarity among the eight Luthera: 
bodies represented in the council that thi 
area was not prepared to see and did nc 
realize existed. 

The convention got a good press. Th 
first reports of Dr. Fry’s address, to bk 
sure, were distorted. Terms such as “Ag: 
sails President” represented excessive lik 
erties of the press and were embarrassin 
to one meticulous in observing courtesié 
due the president. However, the first re 
ports were followed by the best sustaine 
reporting given to any conference or cor 
vention held in this city recently 

On Monday after the sessions, one of th 
city papers carried a strong editorial com 
mending the position taken by the Cour) 
cil, pointing out that it was in line wit 
that taken by Catholic, Jewish, Quake: 
and other religious groups and commenc 
ing the Council for it. 

Avucust SCHMITTHENNER of India has bee 
visiting churches of the Wartburg Syna 
and Dr. A. J. Stirewalt of Japan +} 
churches of the Illinois Synod during th 
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Epiphany season. Dr. Stirewalt pointed 
out as he went about that the Lutheran 
Church of Japan has not lost its identity, 
its community of interest, and its sig- 
nificant heritage and contribution in the 
United Church of Japan. The churches, 
he said, have suffered the loss of prop- 
erty, the loss of pastors through death and 
economic conditions which forced them 
to take up other work, and the dislocation 
of people in the armed forces and driven 
from their homes in bombed cities. How- 
ever, he said, the church is strengthened 
by the discrediting of Shintoism, and also 
the discrediting of Buddhism for not of- 
fering any alternative. It is a widespread 
belief of the J apanese that Christianity 


offers an intelligently credible faith i 


meet their needs. 

' Suspended during wartime, the AREA 
TiIncs of church councilmen held in 
940 and 1941 have been revived by the 
executive committee of the Illinois Synod. 
e president of synod brings before 
ese men the important tasks of the 
church. About 80 per cent of the men in 
these official posts of the congregations are 
oresent. They go home charged with re- 
sponsibility for these tasks. Subjects pre- 
ented this year are the work of evangelism 
through the Lenten season, the Lutheran 
World Action undertaking, the new and 
mereased benevolent objectives of the 
Phurch, and the new literature program 
being offered to the church by the pub- 
ication house. The first of these confer- 
mncees was held in Faith Church, St. Louis, 
fan. 27. The conferences in Chicago are 
/nnounced for the west side at Redeemer 
‘hurch, Feb. 5; for the north side at Edge- 
brook Church, Feb. 13; and for the south 
tide at People’s Church, Feb. 18. 

Harotp E. Strassen, Baptist layman, for- 
jner governor of Minnesota, former cap- 
jain; U.S.N.. and president of the Inter- 
Jational Council of Religious Education, 
jbld 1,500 representatives of the Protestant 
hurches of Chicago at the annual meet- 
ing of the Church Federation, Jan. 28, that 
jie work of O. Frederick Nolde, Walter 
4%. Van Kirk’ and John Foster Dulles at 
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the San Francisco conference which 
adopted the charter of the United Na- 
tions Organization was a pattern for the 
churches to follow in years to come. 

This group, he said, in the name of the 
Protestant churches drew together and 
co-ordinated their actions with Catholic 
and Jewish representatives, with labor, 
agriculture, industry, and veteran organ- 
izations. This concerted thought and ac- 
tion, he said, delegates to the conference 
could not help but feel and as a result 
“we got a document far better than any 
had dared to hope a year before.” He 
urged that this co-operation and common 
cause between groups be made the stand- 
ard practice in dealing with the civic and 
social problems of urban communities. 

Joun W. Harms, executive secretary of 
the federation, in telling of the extension 
of the work of the federation in the war 
years, paid special tribute to the work of 
the women’s department under the lead- 
ership of its president, Mrs. Howard S. 
Bechtolt, statistical secretary of the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Church and member of Woodlawn 
Emmanuel Church of Chicago. 

H. G. Twietmeyver, who celebrates his 
fifth anniversary at Grace Church here in 
April, presents a vivid picture of church 
life in a large metropolitan area with the 
report that 60 per cent of the present 
membership has united with the church 
during his brief pastorate... . The annual 
report of Trrnrry CHurcH, Excin, Harmon 
J. McGuire pastor, discloses that the 
benevolent gifts of this congregation ex- 
ceeded the amount used for all local ex- 
penses in 1945. . . . Atsert H. ScHNAKE, 
formerly lieutenant in the Chaplain Corps 
of the Navy is supplying the pulpit of 
Unity Church. Unity’s pastor, Millard H. 
Stiles, on’ one-year leave of absence for 
work in Lutheran service centers on the 
west coast, will return to the parish March 
sixth. 

Two PARISHES WITH HOUSING problems 
have taken steps to remedy their situa- 
tion: Faith Church, St. Louis, A. M. Neu- 
mann pastor, by the purchase of a prop- 
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erty a few blocks from the church; and 
Edgebrook, Chicago, by the erection of a 
new home for the pastor, A Howard Weeg, 
scheduled for his occupancy in early sum- 
mer. Warrensville Church, John S. Rhine 
pastor, has engaged an architect for its 
new church structure. 

The executive committee of the ILLINOIS 
LutHer Leacue has selected St. John’s 
Church, Springfield, William W. Roth pas- 
tor, as the place for the 1946 convention, 
July 26-28. 

St. John’s Church, Joliet, William J. 
Boldt pastor, has purchased a 12-room 
building adjacent to the church which will 
be used for additional church school and 
parish activities. The building, it is 
planned, will eventually be replaced with 
a modern educational structure. This pur- 
chase gives this congregation the posses- 
sion of all the property in the block in 
which the church is located. 


Women Nominated for Church 


Council in Hagerstown; None Elected 
By Witson P. Arp 


- Hacerstown—For the first time in the 
77-year history of Trinity Church, Hagers- 
town, women were nominated for election 
to places on the church council. At the 


Jan. 9 congregational 
MARYLAND 


meeting the voting 
resulted in only men 
being elected to fill the vacancies. 

Dr. M. A. Asupy has resigned as pastor 
of the Boonsboro Parish. He entered the 
ministry in 1900. 

THE 125TH ANNUAL SESSION of the Young 
Men’s Bible Society of Frederick County 
was held in Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Frederick, Jan. 6. Featuring the evening 
meeting was an address by Dr. Elmer G. 
Homrighausen, professor of Christian Edu- 
cation, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Organized in June 1821 the society through 
the years has made its influence felt in the 
life of the county. First board of directors 
consisted of representatives from the Re- 
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formed Presbyterian, English Presbyteriar 
Methodist, Episcopal, and Luthera: 
churches. The society was incorporated i 
December 1900. 

Cuurcues in this area co-operated mag 
nificently in gifts of clothing and beddin 
to be distributed through Lutheran Worl 
Action channels. 

SEVERAL HUNDRED young people of th 
Western District Luther League gathere 
in Trinity Church, Hagerstown, Jan. 1 
to hear the Rev. William J. Ducker, a sec 
retary of the Luther League of Americz 
He challenged youth to live the abundar 
Christian life. The service was conducte 
by young people and was followed by 
social affair sponsored by the Trinit 
leaguers. | 

Tue Rev. Rosert Koons, who will k 
graduated from Gettysburg Seminary i 
March, has been eiected as assistant to Di 
John Edward Harms, St. John’s Churc! 
Hagerstown. 

AN INNOVATION in Trinity Sunday Schoa 
Hagerstown, is the publication of a week: 
bulletin which carries each Sunday 
full program of worship and on page} 
gives a brief history of one of the Sundd 
school classes or important announc 
ments. The bulletin idea was inaugurat¢ 
by recently elected Supt. W. Fred Mow# 
and his assistants, C. Robert Dean at 
Franklin Miller. Returned service men a} 
women were honored in a special Sund 
school program Feb. 3. 

CaRILLONIC TOWER BELLS, a developme{ 
in electronics, together with a system) 
hearing aids, have been installed in tj 
Waynesboro, Pa., Lutheran Church, I 
B. Clinton Ritz pastor, as a memorial | 
the service men and women of the ca 
gregation. | 

Dr. Peter MARSHALL, popular Presk 
terian pastor of Washington, returns } 
Hagerstown for the second year as {| 
preacher at the annual Lenten Preach} 
Mission sponsored by the Washing} 
County Ministerial Association. The Ma4 


ANNUAL Pre-LeNTEN Retreat for pastors 
of the Maryland Synod will be held in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Frederick, 
March 4. Dr. John L. Deaton will speak 
on “Re-Thinking the Nature, Meaning 
and Significance of Lent in the Experience 
of the Individual,” and the Rev. L. Ralph 
Tabor’s subject is “The Redemptive Power 
of the Cross for This Age.” The Matins 
service will be in charge of the Rev. 
Charles H. Corbett, Thurmont. At the 

-afternoon Holy Communion service the 
.sermon will be delivered by Dr. F. R. 
|Wagner, Martinsburg, W. Va., and the 
liturgist will be the host pastor, Dr. W. V. 
- Garrett. 

_ INSTALLATION of the Rev. Justus H. Lies- 
-mann as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Fros 
burg, took place Jan. 20 with Dr. Paul A. 
Weidley, Grace Church, Baltimore, of- 
ficiating. Pastor Liesmann served as an 
army chaplain from June 1941 to Novem- 
ber 1945. For two years of this period he 
Was overseas as assistant division chap- 
lain of the 28th Infantry Division, holding 
the rank of major. 

Extensive repairs have been made at the 
Frostburg parsonage. The Christian 
Growth Series has been adopted in the 
church school, a two-year course of cate- 
chetical instruction has been instituted, the 
bulletin service of the United Lutheran 
Publication House is now used, and the 
jJunior Choir has been reorganized. 

Two THOUSAND PERSONS have seen the 
unique semi-religious pageant, “Christmas 
Wonderland” originated and arranged by 
ithe Rev. Luther L. Hare in the Clear 
Spring parsonage. Six years ago Pastor 
Hare built a small Christmas garden in his 
ome and this hobby has developed into a 
project in Christian education. The pan- 
rama, filling two rooms and containing 
thousands of articles, is a cross section of 
the everyday world in miniature. 

It is more than a display, for Pastor Hare 
lalso delivers an effective preachment on 
‘The Gods We Worship.” Sound effects, 
Imusic, lighting, moving trains, miniatures 
| de in pre-war Germany, France, and 
| fingland combine in a pageant of beauty 
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and artistry setting forth Christ, the hope 
of the world. Imagination, patience, skill 
and work -are involved in this display 
which so effectively sets forth great re- 
ligious truths. 

PRESENTING THE VIEWPOINT of labor in the 
current industrial crisis, Kermit Eby, di- 
rector of Education and Research of the 
CIO, addressed on Jan. 7 the Washington 
County Ministerial Association. Mr. Eby 
said that labor wiil never be satisfied with 
anything less than full employment, since 
the war has shown that full employment 
is possible. He also emphatically stated 
that labor feels that the church has not 
been sufficiently interested in labor’s prob- 
lems, Mr. Eby believes that all necessary 
adjustments between management and la- 
bor can be made within the system of free 
enterprise. .The speaker, a clergyman in 
the Church of the Brethren, was formerly 
a professor at the University of Michigan 
and executive secretary of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Union. 


Mission Interest and Support Show 


Increase in South Jersey Parishes 
By H. Paut GrerHaArRD 


CampeN—Many congregations in this 
area have accepted the United Lutheran 
Church challenge to a larger service. Of 

38 congregations meeting ap- 
NEW portionment goals, 19 have 

also contributed the additional 
JERSEY amount asked for at the Min- 
neapolis Convention for the expansion of 
the Church’s work. 

They are Atlantic City; Berlin; Collings- 
wood; Delaware Gardens; Haddonfield; 
Magnolia; Manasquan; Mt. Ephraim; Mt. 
Holly; Oaklyn; Palmyra; St. James, Phil- 
lipsburg; Sea Isle City; Stone Harbor; 
Grace, St. Mark’s, Saviour, Trenton; Vine- 
land; Williamstown. 

Other congregations meeting their reg- 
ular apportionment are Barnegat City; 
Beach Haven Crest; Beachwood; Bridge- 
ton; Christ, Epiphany. Holy Trinity, Cam- 
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den; Friesburg; Haddon Heights; Grace, 
St. John’s, Phillipsburg; . Pleasantville; 
Riverside; Runnemede; Somers Point; St. 
Bartholomew, Trenton; West Collingswood; 
Wenonah; St. John’s, Woodbury. 

At aN EPIPHANYTIDE rally in the Camden 
metropolitan area, Dr. Edwin Moll, secre- 
tary of the ULC Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, said, “One of the great missions in 
all Christendom is the India field of which 
Lutherans may justly feel proud.” 
Moll presented the picture “The Cross is 
in the Field” at this meeting held in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Haddonfield. 


In Grace CuurcH, Somers Point, the Rev.. 


Dr. 


A CONGREGATIONAL DINNER for welcoming 
service men home was the chief feature 
of the 20th anniversary of St. Mark’s 
Church, Oaklyn, the Rev. C. Donald Heft 
pastor. Dr. Floyd L. Eichner was guest 
speaker. Dr. Emil E. Fischer, Ministerium 
president, preached on Jan. 20. 

At Hoty Trinity, Manasquan, the Rev. 
Kenneth F. Frickert pastor, the rebuilding 
of the chancel arch and the complete re- 
decoration of the interior and exterior 
have improved this colonial-style build- 
ing so extensively that it appeared brand 
new for a service of rededication held in 
December. 


R. Z. Wuchter pastor, a School of Missions 

for the shore area was conducted by Dr. 

C. K. Lippard from Jan. 10 to Feb. 7. 
Interned for three years, Mrs. Charles 


Tue Rev. SToveER CROUTHAMEL, Trenton, 
has been elected a member of the board) 
of the New Jersey Home for the Aged. 
He represents the New Jersey Conference | 


Reinbrecht, a missionary to China who 
"was recently repatriated, spoke to the 
Sunday school groups, and at the service 
on Jan. 20 in St. Bartholomew’s, Trenton. 

Durine 25 YEARS of service the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Trenton, contributed almost $5,000 
for missions, including the annual support 
of a Bible woman in India, and a col- 
porteur in China. For the celebration of 
their 25th anniversary at the service on 
Jan. 13, the Rev. Richard C. Klick, pastor 
of the Philadelphia Motherhouse, preached 
the sermon. 

In Sr. BarTHOLOMEW’s CuHuRcH, Trenton, 
a set of Maas cathedral chimes with tower 
amplification was dedicated Jan. 13 to the 
memory of Edward Cook by his wife and 
son. The Rev. Stover Crouthamel is pastor. 

As a part of the rebuilding program in 
Holy Communion Church, Berlin, a tower 
bell presented by Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Bodine was installed, and was rung for the 
first time at the Christmas Eve midnight 
communion. 

“Home Mission work is a_ distinctly 
American custom,” said the Rev. Paul P. 
Huyett in reviewing the history of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Minis- 
terium for the Camden Pastoral Associa- 
tion meeting in St. Paul’s, Mt. Holly, the 
Rev. Leonard E. Good pastor. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


of the Ministerium, filling the place for-. 
merly held by the Rev. Floyd A. Paules,. 
now of Philadelphia. 

THE Rev. Harowtp E. Artz, navy chaplain) 
for almost three years, and former pastor 
of Zion Church, Riverside, has accepted 
a call to Mediator Church, Philadelphia. 

Tue Rev. G. LurHER WEIBEL, pastor of! 
the Church of Our Saviour, Trenton, has: 
announced his retirement from the min-. 
istry, effective next fall. 

WITH MEN from the armed forces reiturn- 
ing, brotherhoods are being reorganized! 
At the close of 1945 three congregations 
reported the formation of men’s groups:; 
Holy Trinity, Manasquan; St. Bartholo- 
mew, Trenton; and Holy Communion; 
Berlin. | 

PROTESTANT CHURCHES of North Camden 
united in the Universal Week of Prayer 
with a service conducted by laymen, Mr} 
Walter J. Beer representing Grace Church: 

A veteran, overseas for two years, Mr 
Albert Hartman, was elected superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school in St. Luke’: 
Church, West Collingswood, Dr. W. M 
Weaver pastor. ; 

The name of John Sebastian Bach ap; 
pears more frequently in the order of 
service as organ music and choir selection: 
in the Sunday bulletins and anniversary 
programs of our churches. 
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Church Achieves Self-support, 
Returns Loan to Mission Board 


By Howarp A. KuHNLE 


RocHESTER—Emmanuel Church, the only 
home mission congregation among this 
city’s 15 ULC churches, became self-sup- 
porting with the turn of the year when it 
paid off its loan to the Board of American 
Missions. 

The Rev. Robert W. Stackel, pastor, re- 
ported the congrega- 
tion is raising $25,000 
to pay off all indebt- 
edness by its 25th an- 
niversary next year. 

Those in charge of 
raising the specia 
fund include J. Wesley Steinmann, chair- 
man and manager; J. W. Davis and Wil- 
liam M. Yahn, assistant chairmen; John 
Schlosser, treasurer; and Miss Helen 
Stubbs, financial secretary. 


) NEW YORK 


| Pastors Kuhnle, Stowell, Kirsch, and Schaertel 


- Dr. FRANKLIN CLARK Fry, president of 
4the ULC, was the speaker at a mass meet- 
fing held Jan. 27. Having just returned 
(‘from Europe, he spoke on the topic, “Iu- 
therans Face a Distressed World.” 
4 Dr. Crarence C. Sroucuton, ULC stew- 
Hardship secretary, spent the week of Jan. 
46, here, speaking in various churches be- 
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fore groups of three or four church coun- 
cils. He also met a group of 30 men to tell 
the work of the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment for Stewardship, and enrolled eight 
new members, 

THE LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL held its 
annual graduation service Dec. 9 at the 
Church of Peace. The Rev. Arnold 
Roesener of Bethlehem Church, Fairport 
(American Lutheran), was the preacher, 
while the Rev. Dorr E. Fritts, pastor of St. 
Paul’s, led the worship. The Rev. Erich O. 
Brandt, Immanuel Church, Webster, pres- 
ident of the school, presented graduation 
certificates, and Clarence L. Neun, dean, 
presented course credit cards. Sessions of 
the school, now 15 years old, are held in 
Church of the Reformation, the Rev. Alfred 
L. Beck pastor. 

Orricers of the local pastoral association 
for 1946 are Pastors Fritts, president; 
Stackel, vice-president; Edward J. Simp- 
son, Jr., secretary; and Alfred J. Schroder, 
treasurer. 


PARISH WORKER WANTED 


for church in Central Pennsylvania community. 
Send information, qualification and experience 
to: A J A. c/o “The Lutheran,” 13th and 
Spruce Streets. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Choir at its Best . . is 
~ fp Always Well Dressed 


<<: 


CHOIR ROBES... .carefully eail- 
ored, correct styles, lovely colors, 
beautiful draping materials... 


PULPIT ROBES of distinction % 
\\ COLLEGIATE coun co. 
ar 385 Fifth Ave. 

WEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


An eemmmene ne ene 


-— 11T NM. Wacker 
CHICAGO 6, 11 


“MoMA ANN on 


PA L M PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, APRIL 14 


We guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 


100 Heads for $15.00 25 Heads for $5.50 
50 Heads for 9.00 12 Heads for 3.00 


All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 
THE NIESSEN COMPANY 
We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 
1201 Race St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Toe Rev. Evmer G. ScHAERTEL, former 
army chaplain, was installed pastor of Re- 
deemer Church, Dec. 2. He succeeds the 
Rev. William Long Dowler, now pastor of 
First Church, West Palm Beach, Fla. Par- 
ticipants in the installation were the Rev. 
John A. W. Kirsch, the Rev. Eugene L. 
Stowell, the Rev. Ralph W. Loew, and the 
Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle. 

Pasror STowELt is Rochester director of 
Lutheran World Action. He has conducted 
meetings with pastors and congregational 
directors, and reports a lively interest in 
the 1946 campaign. 

Tue InNER Missron Society is gathering 
material to be shipped to Easton, Pa., for 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc. The first ship- 
ment of 101 boxes, made Jan. 9, weighed 
4,335 pounds. The second shipment was 
made Jan. 22. The society, reports the Rev. 
Edward G. Goetz, superintendent, stands 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 
The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
FLORIDA 


WEST PALM BEACH - 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL ‘ 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


A HEARTY WELCOME AW AITS YOU 


Caster Dime WVelper 
Collects $2.00 in Dimes 


An impressive design 
that makes a success- 
ful appeal in the 
hands of an earnest 
solicitor. 


Available now at 
$5.00 per hundred. 
Other helpful devices 
are described in our 
EASTER Bulletin in- 
cluding The Easter 
Cross Dollar in 
Dimes at $3.50 per 
hundred. 


Peonvoion & WOGLOM CO. 
150 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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ready to help as long as needed. 
Tre Luruer LeacvueE of St. Luke’s CHURCH 
presented a play entitled, “Christmas in 


Northwestern Canada,” written by the | 


pastor, the Rev. Adam Schreiber. The play 
was written in an effort to show how the 
people in that section live, and the hard- 
ships and poverty they endure. It was 
based on actual experiences of Pastor 
Schreiber when he was a missionary in 
Canada. Several years ago St. Luke’s 
Church provided funds to build a little 
church for homesteaders like the people 
depicted in the play. 


ROcHESTER was one of 50 cities privileged 


to welcome a one-day conference on evan- 


gelism under the direction of Dr. Jesse M. | 


Bader, secretary of the department of 
evangelism for the Federal Council of the 
Churches. 


Church Ministers to Strikers; 


“Go to the People” says Shearer 
By Raps W. Birk 


Attoona—The steel strike hit this con- 
ference and has slowed down both coal 
mines and railroads. First Lutheran Mes- 
senger, 
First Church, Johnstown, the Rev. W. M. 
Holl pastor, in its January issue says, “To 
take the message of the Church to those 
confined within the 
mills by reason of 
the strike, the church 
is mailing out a de- 

—— votional leaflet en- 
titled, ‘A Messaxe for the Day.’ A number | 
of our members by reason of their posi- | 
tions are confined within the mills. Since | 
they cannot go to church, the church will | 
go to them.” | 

This article recalls to our minds the | 
words of the Rev. F. A. Shearer, secretary 
for Inner Missions of the ULC Board of | 
Social Missions, when he visited the con- 
ference recenily. “The Church must go to 
the people,” he emphasized. 

FATHER THEOPHANE Mourpny, professor of | 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Lutheran | 


official monthly publication of | 


natural sciences at Graymoor Seminary, 
Garrison, N. Y., was the speaker at the 
Church Unity Octave meetings held in the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral in Altoona the 
week of Jan. 21. “That the Christians of 
America may become one in communion 
with the chair of St. Peter” is the stated 
intention of the program. 

Father Murphy stated that the Luther- 
ans and other Protestants of Continental 
Europe may find their way back to the 
holy church. He declared that the Re- 
formers’ most insidious teaching was that 
faith in God is all that is necessary for 
salvation. He blamed this and the private 
interpretation of Scripture as the basic 
causes of moral decadence of the past four 
‘centuries. 5 

HicHLAND Haut, beautiful landmark i 
Hollidaysburg, opened in 1867 as a private 
school, pride of the Presbyterian Church 
for many years and leased by the govern- 
ment during the war as an Army and 
Navy Radio training school, has been sold. 
‘The Order of Franciscan Fathers of the 
Immaculate Conception purchased the 

| property, and all the improvements made 
by the government, for the sum of $60,000. 
They will use it as a school for young 
|men preparing for the priesthood. Thus 
is gone the dream of some Lutheran folk 
that this landmark might be used as a 
home for the aged. 

WE ARE PROUD of our two mission con- 
gregations in the Johnstown area: Christ 
Church, Westmont, the Rev. F. A. Daeh- 
ling pastor, reports 141 baptized members. 
A set of amplifiers and speakers for the 
reproduction of chime- and bell-records 
has been installed as a memorial to service 
men. Contributions of 500 garments and 
$100 for food and medicine have been made 
to the Lutheran World Relief committee. 

Mt. Calvary Church, Geistown, the Rev. 
R. G. Sander pastor, reports a membership 
of 126. 1945 offerings amounted to $10,000. 
The building committee reports that plans 
have been approved for the new church, 
and bids are being sought. 

Tuomas F. LANSBERRY, prominent at- 
ttorney of Somerset and active layman of 
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Trinity Church, Somerset, the Alleghany 
Conference and the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, has returned from naval service. 
Mr. Lansberry has been appointed district 
attorney of Somerset County, which office 
he relinquished in March 1944, in order 
to enter the navy. He is a graduate of 
Wittenberg College and University of 
Pittsburgh. 

A farewell dinner was given for the 
Rev. anp Mrs. R. B. McGirrin the latter 
part of December by several hundred per- 
sons of the Bellwood Parish served by 
Pastor McGiffin during the absence of Pas- 
tor R..P. Knoebel. During their period of 
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Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


eMarion (College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 


per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 


The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 


One of the two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 
For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


service at Bellwood the parish house, 
kitchen, vestibules and sacristy were re- 
decorated and a church fund balance of 
$800 accumulated. Pastor Knoebel has re- 
turned to the parish following service as 
an army chaplain. 

Tue Rev. C. P. Bastian, D.D., aged 81 


years, died at his home in Altoona, Jan. 18, © 


after several weeks’ illness. Dr. Bastian 
retired from the ministry in 1942 after 
having served parishes in. Littlestown, 
Keyser, W. Va., Charleroi, and Berlin. 
He served as president of the former 
Alleghany Synod for two terms and as its 
financial secretary for nine years. Funeral 
services were held in Second Church, 
Altoona, with Pastor C. H. Hershey in 
charge. 
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to the church and clergy 


Pastors M. J. Ross, president of the 
Alleghany Conference, and R. W. Lind, 
president of the Blair County Ministerial 
Association, assisted. A memorial service 
was held in Trinity Church, Berlin. Inter- 
ment was at Williamsport. 


Autumn Session of East 
Pennsylvania Conference is Planned 
By Officers 


By Lester M. Utz 


EVANGELISM AND STEWARDSHIP will receive 
major emphasis at the annual meeting of 
the East Pennsylvania Conference, tenta- 
tively scheduled for Oct. 28-29. Staff 
members of the ULC Board of Social Mis~ 
sions and the Laymen’s Movement will be 
invited to present these topics. There is 
also to be a forum on church hymnody 
and the liturgy, with a member of the 
ULC committee on church music and an 
authority in liturgical studies as leaders 
in the discussion. 

These plans were prepared at a meeting 
of conference officers and committee chair- 
men in Philadelphia, Jan. 22. Rev. George 
T. Miller, the pastor of Bethany Church. 
Palmyra, N. J., who is conference pres- 
ident, made new committee appointments 
as follows: the Rev. Henry T. Luffberry 
recently elected pastor of Tabernacle 
Church, Philadelphia, to the committee or 
publicity; the Rev. Ralph Wagner, pasto2 
of Grace Church, Philadelphia, to chair- 
manship of the committee of social mis- 
sions. 

Work of each committee of the confer- 
ence was thoroughly reviewed and new 
projects planned. Those attending the ex. 
ecutive session were: President Miller 
the Rev. Henry Neikirk, Riegelsville, Pa. 
secretary; Lester G. Balmer, Lititz, treas. 
urer; Dr. E. Allan Chamberlin, Lebanon 
the Rev. Ralph Wagner, Philadelphia; Dz 
Paul S. Wagner, Upper Darby; and th 
Rev. Lester M. Utz, Pine Grove. 
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Pastor Laub Retires after 49-Year Pastor Laub was president of the Read- 
ing Conference from 1925 to 1930 and its 


Ministr Yy; Dr. and Mr Ss. Henry Honored secretary for a number of years prior to 

By LurHer ScHLENKER that time. He was a member of the board 
of trustees of the Lutheran Home at Top- 
ton from 1909 to 1930 and its secretary for 
20 years. For more than 25 years he has 
served as chaplain of the County Home. 
He was twice a delegate to ULC conven- 
tions. 

Bethany Church, West Reading, organ- 
ized 1896, was holding its services in a 
been elected pastor frame chapel when Pastor Laub came. The 
emeritus and now resides at the home of Present church was completed in 1925 at 

his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs, 2 cost of $94,000. Since Pastor Laub’s re- 


Reapinc—The Rev. William O. Laub, 
pastor of Bethany Church, West Reading, 
and Schwarzwald Church, Jacksonwald, 
since 1904 has resigned because of ill 
health and advanced 
age, having com- 
pleted 49 years in the 
ministry. He has 
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Paul Albright, Reading. tirement, Bethany has voted to become a 
Pastor Laub was born in Kreidersvillein Separate parish and call its own pastor. 
| 1871. Following graduation from Muhlen Dr. anp Mrs. J. O. Henry, who have re- 


berg College and the Philadelphia Semi- tired as superintendent and matron of the 
| mary, his first charge was the Freeport Lutheran Home at Topton after 36 years 
| parish in the Pittsburgh Synod. He then of service, were guests of honor at a tes- 


‘came to Berks County where he assumed  timonial dinner given to them by citizens 
his present pastorate, which also included of Topton and Longswamp. The various 


Christ (Yocom’s) Church until 1923. leaders of the community testified to their 
| 
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many years of faithful service. 

Tue Rev. Harotp SELL, first full-time 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Fleetwood, 
was installed on Jan. 20. The charge to 
the pastor was given by his father, the 
Rev. Harvey T. Sell, pastor of the Mick- 
ley’s-Schoenersville parish. The installa- 
tion was conducted by the Rev. Mark K. 
Trexler, president of the Reading Confer- 
ence. 

St. Luxe’s Cuurcu, Reapine, the Rev. 
William A. Fluck pastor, recently cele- 
brated the 75th anniversary of its found- 
ing. Guest speakers included Dr. Emil 
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Fischer; Dr. Paul J. Hoh; the Rev. Gunnar 
audeet pastor of Trinity Church, Read- 
ing; the Rev. J. Arthur Heck, president of 
the Evangelical School of Theology; and 
Harvey F. Heinly, attorney. One of the 
features of the celebration was a pageant, 
“The Well,” written by Attorney Luther 
C. Schmehl. St. Luke’s, which has had 
only two pastors in its history, the Rev. 
F. K. Huntzinger for the first 51 years 
and the Rev. William A. Fluck for the past 
24 years, has at present a confirmed mem- 
bership of over 2,000. 

Stantey I. Beum, former Grange official, 
has been appointed manager of the farms 
of the Lutheran Home at Topton. 

The Lutheran Inner Mission Society has 
purchased a parsonage, located at 1321 
Delaware Ave., Wyomissing, for Superin-. 
tendent Walter Hempel and his family. 

A mimeographed monthly news maga- 
zine made its first appearance in January, 
at St. MatrHew’s CxuurcH, Reading, the 
Rev. W. R. Siegart pastor, carrying items 
of local and general religious interest 
During 1945 over $8,000 was added to the 
endowment of St. Matthew’s bringing the 
total above $21,000. 


Salem, Minneapolis, Breaks Its Record 

Salem Church, Minneapolis, enjoyed it 
greatest year. Attendances at all servic 
averaged above 1,000 per Sunday. Ne 
members were added to the church ro 
329 in number, bringing the confirme 
membership to 1,467, 96 per cent of who: 
contributed and communed. 

Total receipts in cash and bonds we 
$64,000. Two pieces of property, a spacio 
garage, paint shop and an eight-ple 
apartment house, were purchased—lookin: 
toward the enlargement of both the churc: 
and educational building. A full-time 
sistant to the parish worker was added +t 
the staff. 

$6,640 was paid through the red side c 
the envelopes by the congregation and $8 
by the Sunday school. $2,550 was co 
tributed to the Lutheran Welfare Societ; 

The Every Member Visitation shows 
increase of 28 per cent for 1946. Only 4 


The Luth 


members did not pledge to benevolence. 
Paul Luther Wetzler is pastor of the 

| church, Miss Leora Gammelgaard is parish 
worker and Frank Heglund is student as- 


sistant to the pastor. 


Notice 

The. Nurses’ Chorus of the Lankenau 
Hospital School of Nursing will be pre- 
sented by the Philadelphia Deaconess As- 
sociation in a concert of sacred music Feb. 
24, at 3 o’clock in Holy Communion 
Church, Philadelphia. Miss Irene Cross, 
soprano soloist with the choir of Holy 
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known missionary-evangelist of the world 


today. 
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Communion Church, will be the soloist. 
This will be the first public appearance 
of the Nurses’ Chorus which has shown 
great promise under the direction of Ralph 
P. Lewars, Mus.D., organist and choir- 
master of Holy Communion Church. 
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12-14. South Carolina Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Columbia, S. C. Begins II 
A. M., Feb. 12 
North Carolina Synod. 
Church, Winston-Salem 


26-28. Augsburg 


Significantly for the Lenten 
season this volume brings a 
challenge to those who would 
approach the life to which 
Christ pointed. Written from 
a Christlike point of view, 
it is an amazing analysis 
of modern personality, its 
penalties and possibilities, its obstacles 
and opportunities. The solution is not a 
magical, quick-growing thing but is to be 
sought after and, like a ladder, climbed 
step by step. This book offers to the in- 
dividual Christian practical aids for daily 
growth, to the minister or other leader 
vital suggestions for counselling those in 
need. $1 
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im CONCLUSION 
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AS WE THINK oF LUTHER, it is well to 
remember that only a superman could 
have achieved a widespread reforma- 
tion of the church. For churches have 
a terrific tendency to be conservative. 
They don’t like change. The deepest 
instincts of man find satisfaction in the 
teachings and practices of the church, 
so that everything connected with the 
church gets a halo around it. He who 
goes around removing haloes, even 
dingy ones, is soon in trouble. 

Upstate in Pennsylvania you still see 
some churches with two front doors, 
one for men and the other for women. 
Men have sat in pews on one side of 
the church, women on the other, since 
these churches were built 200 years 
ago. 


CONSIDER VESTMENTS. When the 
church was young, in the days of the 
Roman Empire, men wore a long outer 
garment called the toga. Ministers in 
conducting church services wore these 
long robes just as everyone else. Trou- 
sers were invented by barbarians in the 
north of Europe, but eventually most 
men wore them. But not the clergy. 
People wouldn’t allow them to appear 
in pants. In 1946 most ministers con- 
duct church worship in long robes. 

A tendency to cling to the old is 
often harmless. But consider the words 
of Scripture. On Feb. 11 a new trans- 
lation of the New Testament was pub- 
lished, a careful and competent effort 
by scholars of many churches to put 
the Gospel into present-day English. 
This translation should be placed in use 
in every Protestant church and school 
in America. It can convey the meaning 
of Scripture to the average reader as 
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the beautiful translation of 1611 no 
longer can. A great reason why people 
are becoming ignorant of the Bible is 
because they do not have it in language 
than can understand. 

Will the churches adopt the new 
translation? It is quite unlikely. The 
Roman Catholic Church, for instance, 
still uses the translation of the Bible 
made into Latin 1,500 years ago, and 
the Russian Orthodox Church clings 
to an Old Slavonic liturgical language 
1,000 years old. 


THE CHURCH CANNOT DARE to get out 
of line with its major traditions, be- 
cause through these a sacred treasure 
is borne from age to age. There are ac- 
cidental and mistaken traditions, which 
cling like parasites to the main body of 
the church’s life and faith, which need 
cutting away. Luther was the surgeon 
to accomplish that task. He distin- 
guished between the essential, the 
harmless, and the evil. Reformers fol- 
lowing him were less competent in 
their judgment. 

To some extent, the existence of a) 
great number of denominations within | 
the Christian Church today acts as a: 
reforming influence. Each has some 
corrective influence on the others. One | 
argument against a union of churches is 
that a united church becomes incapable: 
of self-criticism and correction. It is 
better to have 256 Protestant varieties 
than one perverted Roman Catholicism, 

BUT WE COULD still use a Luther if we 
had him now. Only a few men of such 
genius have appeared in the long his- 


tory of the church. 
Elson Kuff | 
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